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New Tane-Talk AUTOMATION HEART 
for your office developed by 


riden 


COMPUTYPER® Model CTS 

takes over the big routines — slashes 
paperwork overhead — provides the key unit 

around which to plan, and expand, your own 


custom-built integrated data system 






COMPUTYPER “‘heart’’ automation f 
— practical and relatively low in cost « 
—is one of the ways... 


FRIDEN 


¢ 
A demonstration of the new Friden 
Computyper CTS will be informative, 
profitable. Call your nearby 


Friden Man or write Friden, Ine., San Leandro, California... 
sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 


FRIDEN SILVER ANNIVERSARY * 1934-1959 











The way it works: 


COMPUTYPER CTS does invoices. 
Automatically it computes 
and writes extensions, addi- 

tions, deductions, percent 
increases and decreases, and 
accumulates multiple totals. 

Often there will be no oper- 
ator intervention whatever, 
as when Computyper CTS 
automatically feeds in bill 

headings, price, quantity, and 
tax data from edge-punched 
cards or tape punched as a 
by-product of order writing. 


COMPUTYPER CTS writes up 
sales orders. Automatically it 
does the cumulative figuring 
as operator types in specific 

items and item prices. By- 
product punched paper tape 

provides automatically a 
code record of the original 
sales orders. From this tape 

(which will actuate other 
tape-talk machines) can be 
obtained identical, error-free 

copies or derivative docu- 
ments with selective excerpts 

for use in all departments 
requiring this information. 


COMPUTYPER CTS is engineered 
to work through direct 
hookup with other common 
language tape automation 
equipment, thus constituting 
an office “heart” for integrated 
data processing and eliminat- 
ing tape to card conversion. 
Example: data can go direct 
from CTS to connected 
Friden Flexowriter® or other 
units including card punch 
for simultaneous punching of 
tab cards. Computyper CTS 
also reads tape or tab cards 
produced by other units. 


COMPUTYPER CTS helps system- 
ize inventory, cost analysis, 
sales distribution and other 
statistical jobs by automat- 
ically providing derivative 

documents from original 
writing ... eliminating 
the continuous manual 
reprocessing of data that 
runs up office costs. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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Editorial material in THE CONTROLLER is 
selected in accordance with the following: 


CONCEPT OF MODERN CONTROLLERSHIP 
of Controllers Institute of America 


1. To establish, coordinate and admin- 
ister, as an integral part of management, 
an adequate plan for the control of opera- 
tions. Such a plan would provide, to the 
extent required in the business, profit plan- 
ning, programs for capital investing and 
for financing, sales forecasts, expense budg- 
ets and cost standards, together with the 
necessary procedures to effectuate the plan. 


2. To compare performance with operat- 
ing plans and standards, and to report and 
interpret the results of operations to all 
levels of management and to the owners of 
the business. This function includes the 
formulation and administration of account- 
ing policy and the compilation of stattsti- 
cal records and special reports as required. 


3. To consult with all segments of man- 
agement responsible for policy or action 
concerning any phase of the operation of 
the business as it relates to the attainment 
of objectives and the effectiveness of pol- 
ities, organization structure and procedures. 


4. To administer tax policies and pro- 
cedures. 


5. To supervise or coordinate the prepa- 
ration of reports to governmental agencies. 


6. To assure fiscal protection for the as- 
sets of the business through adequate in- 
ternal control and proper insurance cover- 
age. 


7. To continuously appraise economic 
and social forces, and government influ- 
ences, and interpret their effect upon the 
business. 
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Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

While wandering through the Egyptian 
Room at the Chicago Natural History 
Museum, I came across an English transla- 
tion of an ancient promissory note, dating 
back to about 109 B.C. The conditions of 
the note are exactly the same as those a 
controller would expect of such a form 
today (i.e., a specific amount, rate of in- 
terest, specific time and place to pay, when 
and where to effect repayments, etc.). 


W. E. MITCHELL 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Camillus, N. Y. 
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%& TAXATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
ye OUTLOOK FOR LABOR COSTS 


%& TAX HIGHLIGHTS OF 1959 


A PROMISSORY NOTE FROM ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
EMPIRE, THEBES, EGYPT, 109-108 B.C. 


(TRANSLATION FROM DEMOTIC SCRIPT) 


I, the peasant-slave Ensnakhomneu, belonging 
to the Zemi cemetery, have borrowed from the 
woman Nekhutes 2214 artabas of wheat. I 
promise to repay this loan with 100% interest, 
making the total due 45 artabas of wheat. 
Further, I promise to repay this loan with 
good, unadulterated, chaffless seed-wheat, meas- 
ured by the same standard as was used in 
making me this loan; and I further promise to 
deliver the said wheat to the house of the 
woman Nekhutes in the Zemi cemetery with- 
out transportation charges, by the last day of 
the ninth month of the year 9 with no exten- 
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sions of time to be granted. Further, whatever 
I do not repay in wheat by the aforesaid date 
I will repay within the following month at the 
rate of 60 pieces of silver per artaba. Further, 
as long as this note is in Nekhutes’ possession 
I can not claim, unless I can show a receipt, to 
have made full or partial payment. Further, 
everything that I now possess or shall acquire 
is herewith pledged to Nekhutes until I shall 
have discharged my debt in full. Further, jf 
Nekhutes brings suit against me for failing to 
meet my obligation, I admit additional liability 
for any damages. Further, the agent of Nek. 
hutes is hereby authorized to deal with me and 
I promise to follow his instructions at all 
times promptly and unreservedly. 


LITTLE BOUQUETS... 


. . . both my company controller and 
myself are very pleased about your favora- 
ble reception of my paper, particularly 
because of the high prestige value your 
publication carries—C]B 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

At your request, I am enclosing a copy 
of the May 1959 issue of our Management 
Controls bulletin. This magazine is dis. 
tributed to about 14,000 professional per- 
sons on our staff and a selected list of 
some of our clients. We have had several 
very favorable reactions to our publication 
of your material and we greatly appreciate 
your kind permission to reprint “A Sim- 
plified Standard Cost System for a Con- 
tinuous Process Operation,” by George 
W. Frank published in the April 1959 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. 

CLIFFORD J. CRAFT 
Manager, Management Controls 

Department 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


RING BINDER SERVICE 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


In the September 1959 issue of THE 
CONTROLLER, I was very much impressed 
by the article, ‘Insurance Protection for 
Capital Assets.” In fact, I had started this 
same sort of survey about a month prior 
for our companies, which had its start 
after I attended a meeting of controllers 
of the National Sand & Gravel Associa- 
tion and National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, held in Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. They have a joint committee on 
fiscal affairs having to do with these two 
types of businesses and have set up a ring 
binder service on various fiscal matters. I 
have been asked if we could reprint this 
article for inclusion in our binder. 


PAUL J. KREMER 
The Buffalo Slag Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reprints of the article mentioned (pre- 
pared by the Insurance Subcommittee of 
the Accounting and Capital Assets Commit- 
tee of the New York City Control of Con- 
trollers Institute of America) are available 
for 40¢ each. Address Reprints, THE CON- 
TROLLER, Two Park Avenue, New York 16, 

ae —The Editors 
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W. Joseph Littlefield 


COST-REDUCTION PROGRAM is one of 

the most effective means available to 
the production man to maintain or im- 
prove profits. As the concept of the con- 
trollership function has broadened, there 
has been a corresponding increase in the 
contribution that the controller and his 
staff can make to cost reduction in gen- 
eal and in particular to a specific cost- 
reduction program. 

There are three principal ways in which 
the controller can help in cost reduction in 
the factory or mine. One is to supply in- 
formation from the financial records. An- 
other is to furnish leads to places where 
cost reduction may be possible. The third 
is to assist in the analysis that is necessary 
in order to decide whether a particular 
proposal will, in fact, result in cost re- 
duction. Each of these will be discussed in 
turn. 


ACCOUNTING RECORDS 


There is, of course, very little new 
about the first means of assisting operating 
people to reduce cost except that improved 
methods of data processing have made it 
possible to make the record available 
sooner. Accounting records may be thought 
of as the story of past operations ex- 
pressed in figures. The preparation and 
custody of this story is necessarily in the 
hands of financial people. But this prep- 
aration is justified only to the extent that 
the story is useful and primarily it is the 
production people to whom the story is 
useful because it is they who must use it 
in order to improve future operations. 
Since financial people preserve the in- 
formation and production people use it, 
the two must have a pretty good under- 
standing of each other if the greatest value 
is to be obtained. 

_ Financial people try to look at this in- 
formation from the viewpoint of the pro- 
duction man’s job, as well as they can 
Visualize it, and so determine what in- 








formation should be most useful to him 
and how it should be prepared to make it 
Most usable. In this way, they design a 


THE CONTROLLER’S CONTRIBUTION 


10 Cost Reduction 








set of periodic reports. These reports 
ought to be a starting point for many cost- 
reduction investigations as well as a means 
of supervising operations. Thus they have 
a double importance. No financial man 
should think that his judgment about the 
form or contents of these statements is 
perfect, and to him suggestions by pro- 
duction people should always be welcome. 
We know, however, that these periodic 
statements do not serve all the needs of 
production men. For specific problems 
there will always be a need for specific 
information. Cost-reduction proposals are 
a good illustration of this. Of course, the 
production man is the only one who can 
foresee accurately the cost of a proposed 
change in process or equipment, but the 
new way has to be compared to the old 
way and often the best information on the 
cost of the latter is in the accounting rec- 
ords. 
Then, too, there may be collateral ef- 
fects of a proposed change and the nature 
of these may be revealed best by the ac- 
counting records. Labor, material, and di- 
rect operating expense are items of cost 
about which production men seldom need 
much help, but indirect expense is not so 
easily definable. There are things like the 
cost of floor space and of inventories, and 





W. JOSEPH LITTLEFIELD is research director of Control- 
lers Institute Research Foundation, New York. After gradu- 
ation from Harvard College and MIT, he held a number of 
managerial posts in several New England companies and 
associations. From 1937 until he retired in 1959, he served 
Johns-Manville Corporation in various research and execu- 
tive capacities including director of forecasting, produc- 
tion and inventory control; product manager for friction 
materials, transportation sales department; and budget 
manager. He became controller for financial analysis in 1946. 
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the apportionment of general factory ex- 
pense, for which accounting records and 
practices are the best source. 

Production people should be encour- 
aged to talk with the appropriate financial 
man at an early stage in their study of any 
cost-reduction proposal both to get him 
started on the preparation of any data for 
which his records are the best source and 
also to see if his knowledge of the figures 
produces any ideas that would be helpful 
to them. In many cases, this early discus- 
sion will be useful to production people 
and it will be helpful also to the financial 
man by keeping him acquainted with the 
needs of the operating force. 

However, there may be one qualifica- 
tion to this blanket offer of assistance that 
it is better to bring right out in the open 
than to push down out of sight. After all, 
the financial man is limited in his expendi- 
tures, the same as everyone else; he ts also 
limited in the amount of effort he has 
available; so once in a while he has to say 
that a particular form of statement or a 
particular compilation will not, in his 
judgment, be sufficiently useful to justify 
the effort of preparation. In reaching such 
a decision, he does his duty as he sees it. 
The production man should view it in that 
light and accept it with indulgence. Of 
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course, if he thinks the matter is important 
enough, in the particular instance, he has 
recourse to proper authority and if proper 
authority agrees with him, surely the fi- 
nancial man will comply cheerfully. 


ANALYSIS OF OPERATIONS 
BY THE CONTROLLER 


The second way in which the controller 
and his staff can and do assist in cost re- 
duction is by furnishing leads to places 
where cost reduction may be possible. A 
large proportion of financial-analysis re- 
ports are designed to serve this purpose. 
These reports are self-initiated within the 
controller's office, although the suggestion 
or original idea may come from anywhere 
within or without the company. 

For example, when a division control- 
ler writes a report showing that direct 
costs of producing pipe are $7.95 per ton 
(roughly 15%) more at one plant than at 
another, his thoughts go somewhat like 
this: “All things being equal, direct labor, 
materials and expense ought to cost the 
same at one plant as another. Now I know 
there are two kinds of differences: Varia- 
tions in material prices or in wage rates 
that cannot be avoided and others that can 
be avoided. This difference of $7.95 in 
direct costs seems to indicate that some 
part of it might be avoided. Maybe the 
equipment is different; maybe a change of 
equipment at the high-cost location will 
bring the cost down.” 

Of course, he does not know and can- 
not know all the causes of the difference. 
If he thinks he knows any, he will say so 
in his report; otherwise, he deposits his 
report in the hands of production men, 
hoping it will help to indicate to them 
where cost reduction may be possible 
either through improvement of methods 
or improvement of equipment. Apart from 
reports on proposed capital expenditures, 
90% of all financial reports are made in 
the hope that they will supply a lead to 
cost reduction. Obviously, not all of them 
will pan out, but, if only 10% help pro- 
duction men to see where cost reduction 


may be possible, that would still be a 
pretty good rate of recovery. 

Do not for a moment discount the im- 
portance of the direct observations of pro- 
duction men as the most important ap- 
proach to cost reduction. No approach 
should be neglected and the accounting 
record of operations is a valuable supple- 
mental one. It is, of course, available to 
production men, both through periodic 
statements and by direct consultation; but 
financial men, having the data at their 
fingertips, are in an advantageous position 
to suggest the use of it. 

The importance of such self-initiated 
reports by financial people as an aid to 
management is increasing. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSALS 
BY OPERATING AND FINANCIAL 
PEOPLE JOINTLY 

The third way in which financial people 
can help is by assisting in the actual analy- 
ses of proposed cost-reduction measures. 
In the past they have probably done less 
in this way than in the other two, hence 
this way offers the greater opportunity for 
increasing usefulness in the future. 

First of all, in discussing joint analyses, 
it should be emphasized that financial 
analysis is not the exclusive property of 
financial people. Sometimes this idea gets 
abroad because of the fact that the con- 
troller has men in his department who 
spend their whole time on this kind of 
work; sometimes, indeed, financial men 
find themselves acting on this mistaken 
idea. But the manual of financial analysis 
of one company expresses this concept as 
follows: 


The faculty of financial analysis has 

. a very wide employment among the 
members of an enterprise. Everyone has 
occasion to employ it; everyone should be 
familiar with its viewpoints and ap- 
proach if not with all the details of its 
practice. Not otherwise can an enterprise 
be assured that its decisions will have a 
uniformly favorable effect upon its earn- 
ings. 


RELATED READING IN THE CONTROLLER 


THE CONTROLLER LOOKS AT THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Hans C. Todt (December 1958) 


PROBLEMS OF COST CONTROL UNDER VARYING VOLUME 


CONDITIONS 


Franklin R. Enmann (September 1958) 
COST RELATIONSHIPS: A PACKAGE THEORY 


E. E. Rennhack (December 1957) 


CONTROL BY BUDGET 
James L. Peirce (July 1957) 


COST CONTROLS FOR RESEARCH 


Edward J. Gesick (April 1956) 
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We all know that a company operates 
as a result of decisions made at all levels 
of organization. In a company organized 
to produce a profit or to provide a service 
at optimum cost, every decision affects in. 
come or cost. Hence every decision may 
be called a financial decision. 

Thus, every production man can be 
called a financial analyst with respect to 
his particular job. The only difference jg 
that those in the controllership function, 
who have been trained in financial analy. 
sis, are primarily analysts instead of pro. 
duction men and do their work of analysis 
in a broader field. 

When an engineer studies a cost-reduc- 
tion project and reaches conclusions about 
the savings that can be gained, he is doing 
financial analysis. The reader may call it 
by any name he wants but he is analyzing 
one aspect of operations in order to ap. 
praise the financial result. The ultimate 
object of such analysis is to relate all the 
factors of capital expenditure and operat- 
ing expense and savings, and thus ascer- 
tain whether a proposed action is to a 
company’s financial advantage. That has 
to be done in order to provide the basis 
for decision by whomever has the duty to 
decide. When a financial man takes facts 
supplied by an engineer and relates them 
so as to reach a conclusion, he is really 
only completing an analysis that was be- 
gun by an engineer. If the engineer carries 
his analysis all the way through to a con- 
clusion, he is doing a complete job of 
financial analysis. 

It should be noted that financial people 
have no desire to monopolize any part of 
financial analysis; on the contrary, they are 
only too glad to see a production man 
carry an analysis all the way through to a 
conclusion. 

Of course, in most cases it is still the 
duty of the financial man to examine such 
an analysis and to express agreement or 
disagreement with the conclusion. That 
represents the company’s conviction that 
these operating problems are important 
enough to justify a double check; that the 
man who has to make the decision is en- 
titled to the benefit of the thinking of 
two persons, one in production and one in 
controllership. 

But this does not mean that the finan- 
cial man must make a separate analysis. If 
he finds he must disagree with some fact 
or some conclusion in an engineer’s analy- 
sis, his duty requires him to restate the 
analysis and the conclusions as he sees 
them; but, if he finds he agrees with the 
analysis, he is only too willing to express 
that agreement in the form of a simple 
concurrence. 

The production man who consults with 
the available financial man, before he 
makes an analysis, or in the course of it, 
about the sufficiency of the facts, the meth- 
ods of relating them, and the validity ot 
the conclusions to be drawn from them, 
will, in most cases, find the financial man 
just as glad to assist as though the analysis 
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were his own undertaking. We do not in- 
fer that every financial man everywhere, 
even though he may be trained in finan- 
cial analysis, has all the answers. That 
would be too much to expect. But, if any 
financial man has doubt about any angle 
of a problem, he knows whom to consult 
in order to get an answer. 

This leads to another point. If the pro- 
duction man and the financial man con- 
sult before the production man completes 
his analysis, the chances are much greater 
that they will agree on the conclusion. 

There are two very great advantages to 
be derived from consultation in the pre- 
liminary stages. One is considerable sav- 
ing of effort and time. Two men who 
compose their views in advance will take 
less time to complete their work than two 
men working independently. Sometimes 
industrial engineers delay their reports to 
dig out all the savings of a proposal. If 
the industrial engineer and the finance 
man work together at an early stage of 
any problem, the finance man will be able 
to indicate when enough facts are avail- 
able to clearly indicate the desirability of 
the project. This should save some time 
in such a situation. Should a preliminary 
analysis indicate that a project is unde- 
sirable, work can be stopped on the proj- 
ect at an early stage, saving the time of 
both the financial man and the production 
men. 

The second advantage is probably much 
greater. It comes from the fact that one 
cannot make a cost reduction too soon. 
This is a fact which should govern a con- 
troller’s action concerning every cost-re- 
duction project. Anything he can do to 
speed up the work of analysis, and get a 
cost reduction installed earlier, means just 
that much more earnings to the company. 

Any company still has extensive fields 
for cost reduction; not only by means of 
capital expenditures for cost reductions, 
but also through operating decisions made 
from day to day involving little or no 
additional investment. Many of the ques- 
tions in these fields have, in the Resi i 
decided by judgment instead of analysis of 
the facts. The decisions concerning such 
complicated problems as are cited have 
usually been made by judgment; whether 
such decisions have selected the optimum 
plan is not known but the optimum plan 
can be found by financial analysis. There 
are no general answers to questions like 
these: each one has to be answered sepa- 
rately as applied to different products and 
locations. There are, moreover, many more 
specific questions related to particular 
products and locations. To the study of all 
such questions, the controller and his staff 
stand ready to contribute what they can. 


COMMUNICATION 


There is one other matter which seems 
appropriate to mention in connection with 
this subject. More and more companies 
are endeavoring to broaden the experience 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF AREAS 
WHERE FINANCIAL ANALYSIS MAY PROVE PROFITABLE 


Is it better to produce according to actual seasonal demand 
or to produce uniformly through the year according to fore- 


casted demand? 


Should a production program provide for meeting increased 
i Cc 


demand by adding a shift or by running overtime, or bj 


some combination of the two? 


Considering both intrinsic cost differences and freight rates, 
how should production be allocated among different plants? 


What is the optimum purchase quantity for supplies? 


What is the optimum furnish (mixture of raw materials ) 
for a particular product, considering the effect that various 
furnishes may have on production speeds and on rejects? 


of young men who show promise of de- 
veloping into executives who can handle 
greater responsibility. Among the pro- 
posals which have been made is one to 
have industrial engineers and cost ac- 
countants (or financial analysts) exchange 
jobs for a while so that the industrial en- 
gineer may learn more about costs and 
financial analysis and that the cost man 
may learn more about production prob- 
lems. 

While there is merit in the suggestion, 
there are also disadvantages. For instance, 
both men would have to be trained in new 
jobs with which they are not familiar and 
perhaps not qualified to handle. Obviously, 
a cost man to be of any use as an indus- 
trial engineer would have to be trained as 
an industrial engineer. 

The idea behind such a proposal is to 
improve the training of both the financial 
man and the industrial engineer; this, of 
course, is a worthy objective. As far as 
the financial man is concerned, certainly 
an analyst requires a good knowledge of 
production problems, as well as sales, 
merchandising and research problems. An 
analyst, through frequent consultation 
with those who deal with these problems 
in the course of doing financial analysis 
will gain much background information. 
Moreover, many controllers have gradu- 
ate engineers among their analysts. Cer- 
tainly controllers have recognized the need 
to have some men in their organizations 
with appropriate education and experience 
to do good financial analysis. They have 
also recognized the problem of special 
training required for their people. 

As to the industrial engineer or produc- 
tion man, we believe there are two main 
advantages that he might gain from such 
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an exchange which should be provided 
somehow. One of these is to acquire 
greater insight into financial statements, 
their preparation and the significance of 
facts which they disclose. The other is to 
gain greater experience and facility in fi- 
nancial analysis. 

Is not the company controller vitally 
interested in assisting operating people to 
secure both these benefits? Surely with 
greater understanding of the services that 
can be rendered by the controller and his 
staff, operating people will utilize their 
services more intelligently and to a greater 
extent, with benefit to all. 

As far as financial statements are con- 
cerned, the controller might readily pro- 
vide the production man with the oppor- 
tunity to understand the composition and 
meaning of financial statements. He can 
do this through the device of seminars in 
which operating people are invited to 
participate. Obviously, the announced pur- 
pose of the seminars would not be “to 
instruct’’ but ‘to explore how the state- 
ments can be made more useful.” 

Similarly, the controller can invite op- 
erating men to attend seminars on finan- 
cial analysis. Basic instruction in methods 
can be given to new, young industrial en- 
gineers, along with cost accountants. 
Then, through meetings for more experi- 
enced men, information on new methods 
or techniques can be made available to all 
production men. 

This entire subject appears to resolve 
itself into a problem of communication. 
If the industrial engineer and the finan- 
cial man will communicate and will join 
forces to tackle the problems seeking a 
decision, then surely their company will 
benefit from their united efforts. 
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typing and calculating in one economical uni an 


Here’s the compact, cost-cutting answe 

your office operations, such as billing, 
require both typing and calculating-I6 

632 Electronic Typing Calculator. + The| 

632 adds, subtracts, multiplies, carries t0 
computes taxes, subtracts discounts, ins 
decimal points, stores information in its 

netic core “memory,” and types out results a 
automatically. » Yet the IBM 632 is sos 
to operate that any typist can learn to use 
minutes! And for use with more extensive F| 
processing equipment, Punched Card Outp 
offered as an optional feature. + For more! T' 
mation, call your local IBM representative t ( 
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This plastic tape is the key to the flexible 
efficiency and simplicity of the IBM 632. In- 
serted in back of the typewriter, the tape 
automatically instructs the machine to per- 


form the desired operation, reducing clerical 


error by eliminating virtually all manual 
instructions. For a different application, the 
tape can be changed in a matter of seconds. 
So simple is the 632 to operate that any 
typist can learn to use it in just a few minutes. 





Punched Card Output, too! As an op- 
tional feature, the IBM 632 can simultane- 
ously prepare punched cards for use in further 
machine processing . . . such as sales analysis, 
inventory control, accounts receivable, and 
many other accounting and operating reports. 














THE CONTROLLER’S RELATIONSHIP TO 


Managerial Planning, 
Organizing and Controlling 


George Guy Miller 


Great strides have been made in determining the con- 
troller’s position in management and in describing his basic 
duties. It is apparent that the controller's organization has 
become a top-management-staff control agency, but it is not 
so apparent that business executives understand its relation- 
ship to them. They have been told that the controller’s 
function is organized as a staff unit to work as an advisory, 
service, control, or co-ordinative aid to managers. But, they 
still ask the question, ‘What is the controller’s relationship 
to my functions of planning, organizing, and controlling?” 

This discussion is concerned with that question and will 
develop a frame of reference defining the controller’s rela- 


tionship to other organizational functions 





particularly, to 


the individual manager’s functions of planning, organizing, 


and controlling. 


omega the controller's staff func- 
tion is to make available specialized 
skills at a considerably lower cost than 
could be achieved if these special com- 
ponents were left scattered throughout the 
organization. It is a special staff that, be- 
cause of its broad interests and co-ordina- 
tive nature, cuts across organizational lines 
in its daily operation. Not only does this 
special staff enable checks and balances 
and economies of operation, it also pro- 
vides the organization with inquiring and 
fresh viewpoints free of the subjective 
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biases that so easily develop from being 
too close to a problem. 

Uniquely, the controller's duties are 
inherent in many of an organization’s 
activities. Prior to their assignment as 
controllership responsibilities, numerous 
duties have been parts of other functions 
scattered throughout the organization. In- 
ternal economic pressure causes them to be 
separated from the main stream of man- 
agerial activity and relocated in a support- 
ing cost and profit control agency. 





GEORGE G. MILLER, Ph.D., is an assistant professor of 
Management in the Department of Management, College of 
Business Administration, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Arizona. He has taught in the College of Business Admin- 
istration, the University of Texas, and has had management 
experience in sales, systems, procedures, and budgeting 
control in the wholesale hardware and automotive supply 
and farm implement fields. He is a member of the AMA, SAM, 
and SPAA and currently national secretary of Sigma lota 
Epsilon, honorary and professional management fraternity. 
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An analytical article to develop 
a frame of reference defining the 
controller's role in relation to 
other organizational functions 


SIX BASIC WORK ASSIGNMENTS 


One of the criteria for determining 
where work assignments should be placed 
in an organization is the contribution they 
make to the over-all dynamic pattern of 
enterprise operation. The controller is 
charged with at least six basic work assign- 
ments which contribute to the dynamic 
pursuit of the enterprise objectives. Briefly, 
these functions are as follows: 


1. The accounting function, which in- 
cludes both general and cost accounting 
operations. Charged with these responsi- 
bilities, the controller should administer 
control over the methods and systems in- 
volving the design, installation, recording 
of data, and custody of all accounting 
books and reports. Generally, he is also 
charged with co-ordinating clerical activity 
and administration of office procedures 
and systems. 

2. The auditing function, which in- 
cludes both general internal accounts au- 
diting and the autonomous function of 
internal control auditing. These two func- 
tions are organizationally divided into two 
separate and entirely independent units. 

3. The tax function, which, in addition 
to tax planning, includes the assembly and 
classification of the data necessary for the 
preparation of income, payroll, and excise 
tax returns. 

4. The interpretive function, which in- 
cludes the assembly, classification, and 
analysis of data expressed in financial 
terms and submitted to the owners and 
managers of the enterprise for their use 
in measuring past accomplishments, or 
formulating future plans and policies. 

5. The budgeting function, which in- 
cludes the design, preparation, supet- 
vision, and co-ordination of the plan ex- 
pressed in financial terms. 

6. The public reporting function, which 
includes the assembly, evaluation, and dis- 
tribution of operating facts to the public. 


Thus, the controller's function, sub- 
ordinate to administrative management, 
collects, classifies, analyzes, interprets, fe- 
ports upon, and distributes operational 
data expressed in financial terms for plan- 
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ning purposes as an administrative staff 
superimposed r operational staffs. The 
controller’s staff, as a decision information 
center, should be the means by which in- 
dividual management is combined and co- 
ordinated into a single working unit—a 
business organization. 


AUTHORITY ACCORDED 
THE CONTROLLER’S FUNCTION 


However, the important position that 
the controller's function enjoys does not 
accord it any greater authority than that 
normally given a staff activity. Even 
though the controller’s function transcends 
all departmental levels, the authority with 
which its component staff units work with 
other enterprise activities is only func- 
tional in nature. Authority comes from the 
manager it is designed to serve and is 
justified only to the extent of the con- 
troller’s ability to concentrate specialized 
attention upon managerial planning, or- 
ganizing and controlling. 

The controller's staff has only the au- 
thority and responsibility given it by man- 
agers for specific duties they want per- 
formed. It is attached at that level where 
specialization or concentration of advisory, 
service, control, or co-ordinative assistance 
may best serve management in attaining 
the enterprise objectives and most effec- 
tively extend the scope of the line man- 
ager's ability. To this end, the controller’s 
staff has proved itself capable of promot- 
ing operating flexibility and more desira- 
ble control than managers can attain in- 


dividually. 


THE CONTROLLER’S RELATIONSHIP 
TO MANAGERIAL PLANNING 


The controller’s function is intimately 
telated to the enterprise’s planning ob- 
jective. Here the records—the detailed 
chain of events necessary to co-ordinate 
men, money, materials, machines, and 
methods—of each of the enterprise’s ac- 
tivities are focused for management's re- 
view. These factors of production are not 
isolated with ease. To the extent that a 
multiplex interrelationship exists among 
the factors of production, which no single 
producing department in the enterprise is 
equipped to correlate statistically, the con- 
troller’s function becomes necessary. 

His function of assembling, classifying, 
measuring, and analyzing data is the es- 
sence of planning and the basis of sci- 
entific management. But, the controller 
should be aware of three disturbing char- 
acteristics of the data with which he deals. 
It is historical; it is forecast; and it is un- 
classified. First, use of historical data 
assumes freedom from distortions and 
continuous normal conditions among the 
factors of production. 

Objectives, policies, organization, and 
means of comparison and correction are 
developed from and compared to his- 
torical data. 





MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND_CONTROL 


THE PROCESS OF ACHIEVING A BALANCE BETWEEN 
ACCOUNTING. BUDGETING AND BASIC PLANNING 
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Chart from “Management Planning and Control” by R. B. Lewis—one of 
the papers from the 22nd Annual Meeting of Controllers Institute com- 
piled in the booklet, “Controllership: Trends and Techniques.” (Now 
out of print but a copy may be borrowed from the CIA library. 





Forecasts—plans, the standards—are 
only as valid as the data upon which they 
are based. Neither the controller nor the 
line manager can escape the responsibility 
for determining valid data. Since the plan 
represents enterprise objectives in financial 
terms, any error in judgment or calculation 
not only disturbs the equilibrium of the 
entire plan, it also requires that someone 
must revise the plan in the light of the 
new developments. While line managers 
logically initiate revisions, the controller 
is logically the one to be charged with 
co-ordinating planning revisions because 
he is able to observe the over-all operation. 

However, the controller is not restricted 
to the exclusive use of data originating in 
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his principal’s activities. One of the most 
important functions discharged in the 
enterprise is that of economic forecasting. 
In the economic forecast, the controller 
attempts to chart for management a course 
of expected trend levels so that reasonably 
accurate, long-range goals may be set. 
Having defined the broad goal, manage- 
ment may then proceed to determine the 
alternatives by which the projected plan 
is to be achieved. The line manager’s goal 
is converted by the controller, in financial 
terms, into cost standards which are the 
natural evolution of scientific manage- 
ment’s economic goal of better controlling 
costs. 

In those enterprises in which he is as- 
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signed the duty of economic forecasting, 
the controller reaps the full benefits of 
his efforts by being able to apply his find- 
ings to his routine analyses of variations. 
It is implied in the function of long- 
range forecasting that certain bench marks, 
or standards, will be established which 
will serve as limiting frameworks for 
short-term planning. Then, it follows that 
if short-term plans are possible, they must 
be fully programmed, 7.e., to the extent 
of constructing and executing a compre- 
hensive budget expressing cost-control and 
profit-planned objectives. 

The third major difficulty encountered 
in managerial planning arises in the de- 
sign of a control system for unclassified 
data. There is no denying the fact that 
some control is better than no control at 
all. But, it can be denied that managerial 
control is effective when managers have 
no influence over the entire job for which 
they are held accountable. So that indi- 
vidual managerial accountabilities might 
be exacted equitably, the chart of ac- 
counts should be so arranged as to identify 
a manager's controllable and noncon- 
trollable operations data. Statistical in- 
formation that is taken from overlapped 
accountability areas has little control value. 
Buck-passing and recriminations are the 
inevitable result of overlapped responsi- 
bilities. The controller cannot afford to 
engage in any practice which does not 
immediately and directly benefit the line 
manager. He cannot afford the reputation 
of looking scientific when he is, in fact, 
not scientific. It is his responsibility to de- 
sign for management a system of data as- 
sembly and classification to include only 




















those statistics needed and a place for 
them. 

The manager whose area of responsi- 
bility is charged with control beyond the 
limits of his authority is being unduly 
compromised. Such a condition is not 
only a weak link in the control system; it 
is more dangerously the cause of an un- 
dermining attitude of passive acceptance. 
Management cannot afford to become 
passive. An enterprise is founded upon 
and grows out of the dynamism of its 
Management. 

Thus, not only is the controller obli- 
gated to gather and correlate current sta- 
tistical data for managerial review, he is 
also obligated to assist management in 
establishing goals of expected proficiency 
against which current data may be meas- 
ured. In short, the controller’s function is 
the means, in the absence of managerial 
time, ability, or inclination, of freeing 
line managers from management by in- 
tuition. Discharging this function, the 
controller provides management with re- 
ports on operations, based on standards, 
which emphasize the exceptional devia- 
tions of actual results from planned re- 
sults. 

Standards are as important in income 
administration as they are in profit im- 
provement through cost control. Employed 
as the basis of price determination, stand- 
ards permit establishing prices free of the 
distortions and cumulative effects of waste- 
ful practices in the production cycle. In 
addition, the use of predetermined bur- 
den standards demands that both volume 
and burden be first estimated for each 
cost center. This induced awareness in- 


“For you who have no cheerful fireplace, hang your 


socks on the set. Good night and Merry Christmas 
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sures that ultimately production volume 
will be charged with recovery of burden 
expenses, whether the production volume 
represents sales, manufacturing, adminis. 
trative, or staff activity. 

When managers are forced to establish 
predetermined standards, they must dif. 
ferentiate between fixed, variable, and 
semivariable costs and, thus, pinpoint 
high-cost work centers for themselves, 
Frequently their discoveries precipitate 
much-needed policy examination and te. 
vision. 

Standards are not desirable of them. 
selves but, once determined, they must be 
served. They should be worth the expense 
of determining them and they should 
justify, in cost saving, the degree of con- 
trol they impose. 

Any attempt to determine standards 
must begin with defining the objectives of 
the enterprise. But, the controller cannot 
limit his thinking to only those standards 
against which management can measure 
the finished product. He must, in addi- 
tion, acquaint himself with the standards 
of business procedures, the standards of 
policy, the standards of the furnishings 
and fixtures necessary for economical 
production within the reasonableness of 
the situation, and the personnel depart- 
ment’s standards related to efficient and 
highly developed group motivation. 

Management maintains control by set- 
ting standards, the nerve-ends of manage- 
ment by exception, against which actual 
performance is measured. However, it 
must not be forgotten that the one whose 
performance is to be compared to a stand- 
ard should have some responsibility in its 
determination. 

Every individual has a level of self- 
generated motivation beyond which an 
external force is needed to incite his 
greater effort. The management hierarchy 
is no exception. Being human, managers 
do not necessarily behave in a rational 
and logical manner. Participation in set- 
ting a goal provides the incentive for 
achieving the co-operatively determined 
goal. If participation in setting standards 
might overcome profit-destroying inertia, 
then it is the controller's obligation to 
apprise management of that planning pos- 
sibility. Since managers do not always act 
in their own economic best interest, it 
becomes the task of an incentive plan, 
based on standards, to incite them to 
greater effort. 

In the budget, the controller holds the 
key with which management can decen- 
tralize planning. He can, by his analysis of 
cost centers, determine the decision-mak- 
ing soft spots in the administrative and 
operative cycle. If such weaknesses exist, 
and if he is conscientious in his responst- 
bility to advise management in attaining 
economy of operation, the controller will 
strongly report them, explain their nature, 
and recommend the decentralization of 
decision-making authority and responst- 
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bility to the lowest organization level that 
can correct them. 

There are three broad, overlapping 
management levels which the controller 
must aid, and each of these must be served 
in a different manner. However, the re- 
sponsibilities at these levels—top-manage- 
ment, middle-management, and first-line 
management—are not clearly stratified. 
The controller must remain alert to the 
manager's needs at each managerial level. 

He encounters little difficulty in provid- 
ing the reports needed by administrative 
management, where the manager’s prin- 
cipal tools are the economic forecast and 
comparative a ge But the nature of the 
controller's job changes when moving 
from the administrative to the super- 
visory management level where the man- 
ager’s principal tool is the budget. As 
management’s character and responsibility 
change from the broad to the specific, the 
controller’s reporting function must also 
change. It changes from ideas to products. 

The controller encounters his greatest 
co-ordinative difficulty in that overlapping 
middle-management area of administra- 
tion and operation where managers engage 
in formulating both plans and policies 
while they at the same time direct action 
in the production of the product. 

Managers at this level are concerned 
with translating administrative planning 
into operative production. It is within this 
level that variations between actual pro- 
duction results and expected results are 
projected and reported in both administra- 
tive management’s terms of sales, gross 
profit, and net profit and operative man- 
agement’s terms of material, direct labor, 
and burden. 

Obviously, the value of the controller's 
reports and his analyses depends as much 
upon line management’s ability to under- 
stand and utilize his information as upon 
his own ability to evaluate the circum- 
stances. Control reports should be mean- 
ingful to the manager and useful to him 
in his particular situation. 

To some, it might seem heresy to sug- 
gest that top-management men should 
relax the tight rein they hold on their 
prerogatives of expense control, profit- 
planning, and budgeting decisions. But, a 
tight rein can be very expensive. The con- 
troller is bound, as the one individual in 
the enterprise capable of observing and 
analyzing the over-all operation, to report 
his findings of inefficiencies and their 
spawning grounds regardless of whom the 
report affects. The controller’s recommen- 
dations are an important contribution to 
managerial planning. 


THE CONTROLLER’S RELATIONSHIP 
TO MANAGERIAL ORGANIZING 


Managerial organizing is defined as the 
function of clearly defining duties, the 
grouping of these duties into interrelated 
activities, and assignment of the authority 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


If your president asked you to educate him in controller- 
ship, finance and accounting, what would you do? 

One of our readers, whose president does not even have 
a good working knowledge of such fundamentals as net 
worth, book values, etc., has an ‘“‘education’’ job on his 
hands. He has asked us what we would recommend in the 


way of reading materials, etc. 


Please send along your suggestions to the Editor, THE 
CONTROLLER, Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
and we will see that this president gets all the help he needs. 


necessary to co-ordinate individual and 
group relationships for best attaining the 
enterprise objectives. 

To this end, there are several implica- 
tions of the controller's relationship to the 
line manager’s organizing function. To 
begin with, the activities within the con- 
troller’s function, ordinarily those com- 


ponents of accounting, auditing, interpret-: 


ing, and reporting, lack homogeneity and 
harmony of purpose. In a broad sense, 
accounting originates in the function of 
assembling and classifying financial data; 
auditing originates in the function of 
verifying accounts; interpreting origi- 
nates in the function of translating ac- 
count status; and reporting originates in 
the function of giving logical form to a 
sequence of dissimilar, but related data. 
Because they are composed of different 
elements having different origins, these 
activities lack the prerequisites for de- 
veloping \intra-activity correspondence. 
Thus, unlike other operating activities 
whose co-ordinative objectives are to sup- 
plement one another’s efforts, the objec- 
tives of the several autonomous units 
within the controller’s function are better 
described as being independent of one 
another. 

But, this seeming gap in horizontal as- 
sociation is as it should be according to a 
generally accepted principle of control, 
i.e., a control activity should not be placed 
in a subordinate position accountable to 
the unit to be controlled. The data which 
each unit of the controller's staff as- 
sembles and processes represents an inde- 
pendent appraisal of a successive line of 
activities from the bottom to the top of 
the organization. Since these appraisals 
should be developed independently of 
each other, the assembled data are not 
pooled until brought together in report 
form for management review. The con- 
troller and his reporting staff, in finally 
combining the facts and opinions of his 
other specialty units, a priori complete the 
structural co-ordination management de- 
sires. 


THE CONTROLLER....... Beas. 1 


A second implication is that the units 
comprising the controller's function exer- 
cise authority in other than their own 
functions. This is true only if a specific 
authority has been granted. However, un- 
less specifically delegated the authority to 
discharge some exact responsibility in the 
name of a line principal, a staff unit ordi- 
narily has only functional authority. That 
is, it has only the authority to supervise 
compliance with certain managerial de- 
cisions. 

Contrary to popular belief, the con- 
troller’s functional authority dies at its 
source if those methods prescribed by the 
controller do not, in fact, originate in the 
line principal they are designed to aid. 
That is, the controller and his staff must 
not only be guided by a line principal, 
they must be prepared to be the anony- 
mous authors of the guidance measure. 
This evokes one of the strongest organi- 
zational principles extant—the will to 
achieve the objective. Any act which 
threatens a manager's status insidiously 
undermines his will to co-operate. 

The controller and his staff must philo- 
sophically accept pirating of their ideas 
and effort, if need be, in the knowledge 
that efficient line management reflects 
efficient staff support. 

Another implication arising out of the 
controller’s relationship to managerial or- 
ganizing devolves from properly consti- 
tuted functional authority. Paradoxically, 
managers are prone to rubber-stamp goals 
circumscribing the scope of their subordi- 
nates’ activities which they themselves do 
not embrace. “Do as I say, not as I do” 
violates proper managerial leadership tech- 
nique and places the controller's staff in 
the untenable position of attempting to 
discharge responsibility without having 
the proper authority. In such a situation, 
a managér who refuses responsibility si- 
multaneously refuses the authority with 
which to discharge the responsibility and, 
thus, cannot delegate. This condition often 
leads to suspension of organizational for- 
malities and to “operational expediency.” 
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Not only is it necessary that the con- 
troller’s several components guard against 
assuming authority, they must as care- 
fully prevent being vested with authority 
by default. Although managers might 
shirk their responsibilities, there is no 
excuse for the controller’s staff to assume 
arbitrarily the authority for “bridging the 
gap.” However, such a violation should 
not be confused with the proper authority 
for acting in a line principal’s behalf. 

The controller has inherited the man- 
uals responsibility in many enterprises. 
That is, he aids management in defining 
and administering the methods and pro- 
cedures to be followed by the various 
functional sources of administrative and 
operative data, 7.e., by organization, pro- 
cedure, policy, and forms manuals. This 
places the controller in the position of 
being delegated the authority and respon- 
sibility for functionally policing his prin- 
cipals’ activities (which is logical if the 
control measures have been founded upon 
standards that the one to be controlled has 
participated in establishing). 

Standard practice media, such as forms 
and manuals, should be prepared by man- 
agers with the aid of the controller, who, 
upon completion of these tools, becomes 
their custodian, caretaker, and executor in 
the name of his functional principal. 
Thus, the controller, exercising functional 
authority, initiates and distributes stand- 
ard practice directives related to the ac- 
counting, auditing, tax, interpretive, budg- 
eting, and public reporting functions—as 
well as the office and clerical methods, 
procedures, and systems. 

Even though management basically or- 
ganizes for control for profit (control of 
product, income, and expenses) some 
managers develop conflicting objectives. 
Without cost control reminders, managers 
soon place their individual aspirations 
above the primary objectives of the busi- 
ness. Managers are not notoriously cost 
conscious. 

While cost control implies an operation 
mindful of wasteful practices, it also 
implies the cost-consciousness of man- 
agers who are acutely aware of the effect 
of their operation upon the profit-cost 
control of other independently account- 
able functions. Controllership includes the 
obligation to discover those points in the 
organization where functional co-ordina- 
tion may need to be altered in order to 
achieve a better over-all profit control. 
Even if it means recommending increased 
operational costs in one or more units, the 
controller must, as custodian and analyst 
of the over-all plan, bring the matter to 
management's attention. His report must 
point out existing weaknesses and include 
his recommendations for organizational 
improvement. 


THE COMMMOUER............... 


THE CONTROLLER’S RELATIONSHIP 
TO MANAGERIAL CONTROLLING 


Scientific management is based upon 
systematic control. And, since the con- 
troller is dedicated to the systematic 
methodology of observing, classifying, 
and analyzing facts, he practices scientific 
management. But the controller does not 
control. To the extent of his functional 
authority and the analytical tools at his 
command with which to interpret facts, 
he extends the line manager’s scope of 
operation and depth of control. Within 
his own function, the controller’s staff 
components are generally organized on a 
line authority basis, but outside his own 
activity his authority is only functional. 
These are the basic principles upon which 
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the controller's duties are based. Neither 
the controller nor his line principal need 
ever question in whom ultimate control 
lies. 

Frequently managers do not understand 
their organizational relationship to others 
in the enterprise. Many fail to recognize 
the status of line and staff components 
and, thus, fail to comprehend their own 
control responsibilities. The authority and 
responsibility for co-ordinating systems 
administration, vested in the controller, 
is placed there by the line. It can be 
modified, extended, or completely re- 
trieved. Historically, it has been continually 
expanded ; ¢.g., witness the growth of the 
controller's responsibilities to include the 
interpreting and reporting functions as 
extensions of the collection and classifica- 
tion of accounting data. 
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Many executives bemoan the control. 
ler’s control authority. But, they fail to 
realize that the controller possesses only 
the necessary functional authority to free 
them of certain limiting activities that 
more economically can be left to the de- 
vices of his special staff. 

One way of explaining the controller's 
lack of control authority is by defining 
control. It has been variously defined as 
the function of exercising, directing, guid- 
ing, or restraining power. Control ob. 
viously originates in authority, and though 
there are secondary qualities and degrees 
of authority, there is only one primary 
source and that is line management. Thus, 
the line manager delegates the authority 
and specific responsibilities embodied in 
the controller's function. So long as these 
are not retrieved, the controller is ac. 
countable for them, and as they are tre- 
lated to the company objectives, they give 
the controller the right to pass supervisory 
approval, but not decision or command. 

This right of the controller to approve 
does not stem fom his superior organiza- 
tional status, but from his delegated 
responsibilities. Charged with the respon- 
sibility of directing the budget, the con- 
troller is no less obligated to report an 
unplanned expansion of inventory to the 
finance department than he is to report 
the condition to the sales department and 
to top administrative management. The 
report is his means of being heard. But 
this right to be heard does not include the 
right of decision or command unless that 
authority has been specifically extended 
for an exact control purpose. 

Top management has often been guilty 
of unwittingly directing the controller to 
display authority out of proportion to his 
responsibility. If the controller is to accom- 
plish his mission as an aid to management, 
he must guard against the ill-advised 
practice of showing authority at all—much 
less authority which he does not possess. 
Inasmuch as he accomplishes his work 
through association with all levels of man- 
agement, the controller must preserve the 
spirit of his organizational staff status as 
zealously as he protects his professional 
codes. 

To this end, the controller is a systems 
co-ordinator: he pinpoints and reports 
deviations in accountability areas to line 
management, in whom rests the sole au- 
thority of decision and direction. He deals 
primarily with procedures, but his respon- 
sibility rests in the quality and philosophy 
of the management which the procedure 
or system is designed to serve. As a rule, 
the better informed managers are, the 
more they demand of the controller in 
management aids. Oddly enough, many 
managers consciously avoid the controller 
because he poses a greater threat than 
potential aid. In such cases it appeafs 
that neither party explicitly understands 
his relationship to the other functions in 
the system. Methods, procedures, and 
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systems are devised as instruments for 
following the plan and for providing con- 
sistent bases for comparison and intelli- 
gent correction as well as the means by 
which management may be co-ordinated. 

The primary purpose of any system is 
to relate divisions of work and to co- 
ordinate them in the most economical 
manner. The sequence of co-ordinative 
elements is based upon the plan and is 
established as a standing order of manage- 
ment. 


Once established, a system should be | 


religiously, but not inflexibly, followed. 
Systems retain flexibility through manage- 
ment’s use of executive memos, directives, 
or management letters. These media direct 
changes or modifications to the system 
which may or may not prove useful, but 


initially promise dividends worth the | 


test. The controller's systems co-ordina- 
tion responsibility to the line manager is 
extremely complex. In order to maintain 


integrity of the system, as well as flexibil- | 
ity, he should evaluate the effect of ex- | 


ecutive directives upon current plans, pol- 
icies, and procedures. 


It is common in well-managed opera- | 
tions for the effects of a directive to be, | 


at once, a stroke of genius in one depart- 


ment and a colossal blunder in another. | 
To prevent this kind of situation, the con- | 
troller, in the interest of company success, | 


should diligently apprise management of 
the pitfalls inherent in originating inde- 


pendent action which in any sense deviates | 


from previously co-ordinated agreements. 


The controller is obligated to keep a | 
watchful eye on the system through his | 


duties as caretaker and executor of the 
budget and the various policy and opera- 
tions manuals. His constant surveillance 
is necessary so as to bring to manage- 
ment’s attention any slight deviation from 
the system in any area which would ulti- 


mately lead to breaking down the inter- | 


locking co-ordinative efforts of associated 
areas. To the extent that these objectives 
are attained within the framework of pol- 
icies, it follows that policies are the pri- 
mary target of managerial opportunism. 


Policies can neither be respected nor 


remain inviolate in the hands of free 
agents. Unbridled opportunism is a many- 


faceted evil. In opposing habitual op- | 
portunism, the controller must have the | 
} courage of his convictions and, regardless | 

of the appearance that he might be seek- | 
ing greater power, be prepared to offer | 
every conceivable argument in support of | 
his function as a clearinghouse of plans, 
policy, and organizational modifications. | 


The basis of the controller’s argument 


is that, in accomplishing his role of sys- | 
tems co-ordinator whose sole interest is in | 


designing, analyzing, and improving the 


integration of standardized methods, he | 


is acting in the sense of company-wide 
achievement rather than 7m series or in 
parallel integration of activities. 
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A REPORTER AND A PHOTOGRAPHER LOOK AT 


the 28th Annual National Conference 


OF CONTROLLERS 


| eo ANEW that a symphony can 
evolve from a single phrase, the pro- 
gram of the 28th Annual National Con- 
ference of Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, held October 25-28 in Pittsburgh, 
was dominated by two subjects—foreign 
operations and inflation. In variations 
throughout the three-day technical pro- 
gram, two notes were struck and oft re- 
peated—the clear-cut challenge of oppor- 
tunity overseas, the rumble of eroding 
currency here and abroad. 


FRED O. KEIL: 


The Conference opened on the inflation 
theme. Setting the stage for what was to 
follow, two economists from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland defined the 
problem and appraised the methods used, 
and proposed, to meet it. Fred O. Keil, 
senior economist and office manager of 
the bank, traced the condition to the so- 
cial, political and economic changes which 
have occurred since the Great Depression. 

‘Many of these changes, while desir- 
able in themselves, have had the unde- 
sirable ‘side effect’ of perpetuating or even 
aggravating an inflationary climate,” the 





PAST NATIONAL PRESIDENTS of the Institute and 
their wives met with the current Institute officers at 
a dinner before the official opening of the Con- 






INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


speaker declared. “Given the maintenance 
of high-level employment as a goal of na- 
tional economic policy, many observers 
detect a tendency for government policies 
to be used aggressively to combat reces- 
sions, but much more passively to combat 
inflation. The augmented bargaining abil- 
ity of labor has not only added to final 
demands, but has also had an impact on 
costs. Desire for a higher standard of liv- 
ing has resulted in total consumer debt 
rising at a much faster rate than personal 
income, thus generating strong demands 
through credit expansion. Finally, govern- 
ment programs have stimulated private 
demand through credit from government 
agencies, have pushed up costs through 
direct or indirect subsidies, or have pre- 
vented declines which market forces prob- 
ably would have produced.” 


ADDISON T. CUTLER: 


Part II of the presentation was made by 
Addison T. Cutler, special economist at 
the same institution. Reasoning that price 
stability is conducive to economic growth, 
he rejected ‘‘creeping inflation” as a hid- 
den tax on savings and held it too great a 





Z. Meyer, 1951-52 president; Mrs. Peirce; Paul 
Haase, managing director; Paul J. Urquhart, 
1936-37 president; Mrs. Wallis; James L. Peirce, 





















J. McCALL HUGHES (left), chairman of the Board, 
accepts congratulations from Roger A. Yoder, CIA 
president, after a testimonial honoring Mr. Hughes’ 
service to the Institute is read at the banquet, 


price to pay for more dynamic expansion, 
He also inveighed against direct controls 
over prices and wages, with resultant ta- 
tioning, as a way to curb inflation. ‘Past 
experience,” Mr. Cutler said, “shows that 
such controls discourage efficiency, lead to 
black markets and are generally destruc- 
tive to the forces which have produced 
vigorous economic growth. 

“Our viewpoint is that monetary, fiscal 
and debt-management policies represent 
the best way to deal with economic in- 
stability in a free society. Their use is 
compatible with market allocation of re- 
sources through the price mechanism— 
the essence of a free enterprise economy. 
They affect only the general pool of loan- 
able funds and the total volume of mon- 
etary demands, without infringing on spe- 
cific market processes that determine what 
will be produced, how much of it, and 
how it will be distributed.” 
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The impact of inflation on accounting 
was discussed by two outstanding CPA's 
—Leonard Spacek, managing partner in 
Arthur Andersen & Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
Perry Mason, research associate, American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 
The moderator, W. A. Crichley, control- 
ler, Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
also led a panel on the subject manned by 
Gerald L. Phillippe, comptroller, General 
Electric Company; H. H. Scaff, vice presi- 
dent, Ebasco Services, Inc., and Wilbert 
A. Walker, vice president and comptrol- 
ler, United States Steel Corporation, all of 
New York. 


LEONARD SPACEK: 


“Those who deplore inflation the most,” 
Mr. Spacek observed, ‘‘are those owning 
property. They have everything to gain 
from inflation if the scorecard depends 
upon what is gained in dollars and cents. 
Among those who approve inflation are 
the union leaders; yet union members in 
the most part have everything to lose in 
an inflationary economy. Union support of 
inflation is a paradox that can only be 
related to the fact that inflationary loss to 
the owner of fixed obligations cannot 
physically be seen. Another paradox is 
that hired management also benefits from 
inflation. This benefit lies in measuring its 
performance. As inflation occurs, the rise 
in sales as it is reflected in price increase 
shows up in increased profits. These prof- 
its are not real. This lack of reality rests 
squarely on the accounting profession. 

“If the loss of purchasing power in 
assets, such as cash on accounts receivable, 
and the actual cost of fixed assets in terms 
of purchasing power, were properly shown 
in our accounts to reflect what costs ac- 
tually are, all the selfish benefit would be 
removed. Management would be forced to 
adopt policies that would prevent such 
losses, the same as it does of any other 
asset. Profit from operations would be 
teal profits. They would represent the in- 
crement in real values put into our econ- 


omy. If no profit was shown, our reports 
would clearly show that no increment was 
added to our economy which could be 
made subject to taxes or distribution.” 


PERRY MASON: 


Dr. Mason, who ad-libbed the subtitled 
“The Case of the Shrinking Dollar,” 
stressed the need for adjusted figures to 
guide management in deciding dividend 
and price policies, formulating expansion 
programs, preparing budgets, and so 
forth. He also urged management to tell 
its stockholders how financial statements 
have been impaired by inflation, either 
through the use of charts and graphs or 
by supplementary financial statements. He 
also charged that agitation for deprecia- 
tion based on current costs or otherwise 
adjusted for price-level changes has ob- 
scured the failure of unadjusted figures to 
serve the needs of management, share- 
holders and investors. 

‘Much confusion has been caused by a 
misunderstanding of the relationship be- 
tween depreciation and the financing of 
replacements,” the AICPA executive de- 
clared. ‘‘Depreciation is the amortization 
of the cost of an asset over its useful life 
as a succession of charges to operating ex- 
penses. It does not involve the setting 
aside of funds to finance the replacement 
of the asset when it is retired from serv- 
ice. The depreciation problem would be 
precisely the same whether or not there 
was any intention of replacing the asset. 

“Tt is not true that unless a business re- 
covers the cost of replacing the asset from 
its revenue, it has not earned a profit. 
What is true is that if business does not 
recover its original investment, it has not 
earned a profit. The financing of replace- 
ments is a financial, not an accounting, 
problem. If replacement costs have risen, 
the capital requirements have risen, and 
additional capital can be obtained in three 
ways—issue more shares of stock, in- 
crease debt capital, or retain a larger pro- 
portion of the earnings in the business.” 
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J. McCALL HUGHES (standing), chairman of the 
Board, addresses Institute directors, Research 
Foundation trustees, and local Control presidents 
at an Area Operations Committee meeting. 


LELAND HAZARD: 

Another who addressed the controllers 
about inflation was Leland Hazard, pro- 
fessor of industrial administration and 
law at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and director-consultant, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. Discussing ‘The Outlook 
for Labor Costs,” he said that such costs 
are likely to change in either direction, 
depending on developments, and also that 
their impact is difficult to predict. 

“Labor costs are not precisely known,” 
the speaker explained. ‘‘A proposed fringe 
benefit will be alleged by labor to cost half 
a cent an hour, and by management two 
and one-half cents an hour. A proposed 
package will be alleged by labor to cost 20 
cents an hour and by management 30 cents 
an hour. Differences in accounting and 
statistical analysis of this magnitude re- 
flect advocacy, not just statistical analysis. 
They reflect the determination of cost 
analysts representing labor to resolve every 
doubt in favor of the lowest conceivable 
cost for the union’s demand. On the other 
hand, they reflect the determination of the 
cost analysts representing management to 
resolve every doubt in favor of the highest 
conceivable cost for the company’s offer. 

“A great service can be done to collec- 
tive bargaining and to industrial peace if 
ways can be found to instill a greater pro- 
fessional independence into accountants, 
statisticians and analysts, whether for man- 
agement or labor. I believe that these staff 
services have a professional responsibility 
to insist upon the reconciliation of differ- 
ences before they become tinder to the 
flame of ‘industrial conflict. In any case, 
they have a responsibility to insist that the 
assumptions upon which the figures are 
based be fully understood and that the 
figures be not used without disclosure of 
those assumptions.” (Cont. on next page) 
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HARLEY L. LUTZ: 


A plea for tax reduction to permit ac- 
cumulation of funds for investment was 
voiced at the same session by Harley L. 
Lutz, professor emeritus of public finance 
at Princeton University and government 
finance consultant, National Association 
of Manufacturers. ‘More economic growth 
means more product,” he said, ‘‘which in 
turn requires more capital, which in its 
turn depends on more savings by indi- 
viduals. The final proposition in this se- 
quence is that more savings are dependent 
on lower tax rates. 

“Individuals can save only out of in- 
come, and their ability to save is deter- 
mined by the balance of income remaining 
after taxes, which must be divided be- 
tween consumption and saving. If the in- 
ducement to save were strong enough, 
some income would be saved even if it 
involved retrenchment of consumption. 
High taxes are doubly destructive of capi- 
tal formation because they impair both the 
ability and the inclination to save. 

“The basic objective of tax reform,” 
the NAM expert added, “should be to 
compress the progress in the individual 
rate scale. This must be accomplished in 
a way that will not shift tax burdens from 
the higher brackets to the lowest tax 
brackets, which means that the first bracket 
rate must also be reduced. The top rate 
of individual tax should be the same as 
the combined normal and surtax rates 
on corporation income. This would pro- 
mote equality of tax treatment as between 
corporate and unincorporated business. It 
would go far to remove the tax angle from 
business decisions to operate under one 
form or another.”’ 


CLEMENT C. CADITZ: 


Cost reduction as an antidote for in- 
flation was explored by Clement C. Ca- 
ditz, president, Northern Metal Products 
Company. Rather than “tilt against wind- 
mills” fighting the rising costs of raw 
material, labor and salary costs, he con- 
tended, management should try to achieve 
more effective use of these higher cost fac- 
tors. ‘We must remember that costs tend 
to go up for reasons other than inflation,” 


CONFERENCE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE discusses 
plans for the day at a breakfast meeting. Left to 
right are Frank Maston, member, Arrangements 
Committee; Harvey Haughton, chairman, Registra- 
tion; Garrett Kauffman, chairman, Housing; Munro 
Corbin, chairman, Arrangements; Gordon Graham, 
secretary; Paul Hausenbauer, chairman, Finance; 
R. Burt Gookin, general chairman; Edward T. 
Fitch, vice chairman; Edward H. Eaton, chairman, 
Program; L. S. Williams, chairman, Ladies Hospi- 
tality; Paul May, chairman, Business Show; Dundas 
Peacock, chairman, Speakers Hospitality; Leo Sim- 
mons, chairman, Publicity; and Russ Steffey, chair- 
man, Reception. 





R. BURT GOOKIN (left), Conference general chair- 
man, is introduced by President Yoder at banquet. 


he counseled. ‘“They tend to increase in 
inverse proportion to the effort expended 
on cost control. When times are good, less 
effort is expended—and costs go up. 

“There is another kind of cost like du- 
plicated paperwork, free coffee, unofficial 
breakfast breaks and many other things. 
These are ‘getting-fat’ costs, because like 
our waistlines they increase gradually and 
daily, all unnoticed. Then suddenly you 
can't get your belt to buckle, not even on 
the last hole. Another species of cost is 
more elusive. For example, one of our cost 
factors in the metal-stamping field is the 
repair and maintenance of dies used in 
our presses. This is a cost so inherent to 
the operation that management generally 
overlooks it as an area of potential cost 
savings. In that regard, it is a “Trojan 
Horse’ cost. 

“A third type of cost control may well 


be the most productive cost reduction area 
of all. It is the cost-reduction possibilities 
on a management decision-making level, 
It is the elimination of costs which should 
not exist at all. The make-or-buy decision 
is a case in point. A number of large com- 
panies have cut their costs and increased 
their profits by closing down ‘make’ op- 
erations. Contrary to popular misconcep- 
tions, studies have shown that often it is 
far better to buy than to make.” 


EDWARD P. CURTIS: 


The keynoter on the foreign operations 
side of the program was General Edward 
P. Curtis, vice president, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. He pointed 
out that exports from the United States 
have declined steadily since 1957, leading 
to a loss of approximately $3.5 billion of 
gold in the last 20 months. The net out- 
flow of capital from 1950 to 1958, plus 
government aid and defense-spending out- 
side this country, has amounted to $81 
billion. 

Linking foreign operations with infla- 
tion, General Curtis said, “The greatest 
danger is not our loss of gold but the fact 
that the rest of the world is beginning to 
lose some confidence in the soundness of 
the dollar. It is of paramount importance 
that we have a sound economy at home to 
maintain the position of the dollar in 
world-trading. 

“Our costs of both labor and raw ma- 
terials are constantly increasing. Even if 
we can curb inflationary tendencies here, 
there is no reasonable prospect of decreas- 
ing wages or raw material costs in the 
future. European costs are rising, too, but 
not as rapidly as ours. Most countries are 
doing a better job of controlling inflation 
than we are. We must rely on our tech- 
nical skills and ingenuity, plus continuing 
capital investments, to keep the cost of 
our manufactured articles competitive with 
those of other countries.”’ 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS SESSION 


An entire afternoon session was given 
over to “Conducting Foreign Operations,” 
led by Harvey Williams, president, Philco 
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International Corporation, Philadelphia. 
Stefan J. Rundt, principal in S. J. Rundt 
& Associates, New York, discussed ‘‘Deal- 
ing with Peoples and Authorities Abroad.” 
Jerome Bennett, staff finance executive, 
Ford Motor Company, Ford International 
Division, spoke on “Financial Control 
Procedures Abroad.” Another aspect, “'For- 
eign Exchange and Financing,” was cov- 
ered by Joseph C. Deeks, foreign exchange 
officer, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
New York. 


HARVEY WILLIAMS 

“We face the American dilemma in 
world economic operations,” the moder- 
ator observed. ‘We are spending more 
and more for imports because we need 
more and more raw materials for our in- 
dustries and because our customers are 
getting a greater and greater taste for for- 
eign goods and travel abroad. At the same 
time, other companies are not only supply- 
ing their domestic markets reasonably, but 
are providing substantial volumes of 
goods for export in competition with 
American products. Instead of exporting 
freely to almost any overseas market which 
has the dollars to buy, we now find our- 
selves in competition with several other 
major economies. 

“Two positive courses of action are 
needed. The first is to reduce the deficit 
in the balance of payments by elimination 
of so-called ‘tax havens.’ If the Treasury 
and the Congress took a realistic view, the 
income from American-sponsored over- 
seas operations, which now flows to tax- 
haven countries, would flow to the United 
States. In addition, the expense of staffing 
and maintaining a headquarters in a tax- 
haven locality could be eliminated, so our 
corporations abroad would produce more 
cash income to the United States. Second, 
there must be an organized search for the 
kind of products which we can make and 
sell successfully, with today’s level of 
American labor costs, in competition with 
other manufacturing companies.” 


OFFICERS and TRUSTEES of Controllers Institute 
Research Foundation met to consider topics sug- 
gested for further research. Seated left to right 
are J. McCall Hughes, Dudley E. Browne, George 





STEFAN J. RUNDT: 


Mr. Rundt coached the audience on 
getting along with citizens and govern- 
ment officials in other nations. “Many 
commercial travelers sent abroad,” he said, 
“are blissfully ignorant of languages, tra- 
ditions, daily habits, social musts and 
taboos in the countries they visit. Our 
hard-sell methods are usually much too 
vigorous for‘ non-Americans. The sched- 
ules of trips are much too tight. More 
time is needed on visits and much closer 
personal relationships with distributors 
and customers, and also their families. To 
ask one’s host to be shown the local cathe- 
dral will cement relations better than 
spending that extra Saturday afternoon in 
the Anglo-American country club. 

“Overt politics should be discreetly 
avoided. To play it too closely with the 
top echelon of a foreign government can 
have ugly results. Close relations with the 
permanent civil service staffers are often 
safer and just as effective, or more so. 
Where top-level dealing is unavoidable, it 
should be courteous, correct, but devoid 
of unnecessary intimacy.” 

Mr. Rundt named ten basic criteria for 
dealing with individuals, firms or author- 
ities in foreign countries—tolerance; ad- 
justability ; ‘‘decent’’ humility; justice and 
fairness; tempo; sincere curiosity and 
interest; knowledge of peoples and coun- 
tries; liking for others; striving for re- 
spect, and integration, i.¢e., doing only 
what is good for the host country and 
working with the stream of forces preva- 
lent in the country. 


JEROME BENNETT: 


Differences in foreign accounting and 
control procedures abroad, and also in 
financial personnel, were detailed by Mr. 
Bennett, who said, in part, ‘“The principal 
difference we find in accounting practices 
is the greater use of reserves in foreign 
countries. In the years immediately fol- 


B. Whitfield, Robert B. Wheelan (research associ- 
ate, Research Foundation), W. Joseph Littlefield 
(research director, Research Foundation), Leon C. 
Guest, Jr. 


vice president, Research Foundation), 








lowing World War II, it was quite popu- 
lar in some European countries to permit 
the upward revaluation of fixed assets to 
recognize currency inflation. Thus, oper- 
ating results of many foreign countries 
have tended to reflect a depreciation 
charge based on appraised amounts rather 
than cost. 

“Another illustration of the greater use 
of reserves is the establishment of valua- 
tion reserves at the end of the year for 
possible future declines in the value of 
inventories. Such reserve treatment, when 
permitted by law, may encourage man- 
agements to equalize profits from year to 
year. In good years, the reserve can be in- 
creased and profits correspondingly re- 
duced; in poor years, a portion of the 
reserves may be restored to income. 

“Published reports prepared by Euro- 
pean companies frequently refer to ap- 
propriations for ‘extra reserves,’ ‘special 
reserves, ‘reserves for uncertain risks,’ 
and many others. Practically all may be 
used to equalize profits between years.” 

Mr. Bennett also reported that, in deal- 
ing with finance personnel in foreign loca- 
tions, he had been impressed by (1) their 
strong nationalistic feeling; (2) their 
eagerness to do a good job; (3) their re- 
spect for competence, and (4) in some 
parts of the world, their inadequate edu- 
cational background in cost accounting 
and finance. 


JOSEPH C. DEEKS: 

The basic objective of control laws 
abroad, Mr. Deeks explained, is “to mo- 
bilize and utilize the foreign exchange 
resources of a nation to the best advan- 
tages of the latter’s economy and welfare. 
This objective is achieved by economizing 
in use of foreign exchange and by maxi- 
mizing the repatriation of foreign ex- 
change through official channels. An 
understanding of these common denom- 


(Continued on page 564) 


Robert L. Dickson (president, Research Foundation), 
Paul Haase (managing director), Mrs. Lawrence 
headquarters), Robert N. Wallis, Roger A. Yoder, 
James L. Peirce, George W. Schwarz, T. Cecil Davis. 
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A NEW DIMENSION IN MULTIPLE PART FORMS 
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Speediflex is more than a new form. It is a brand _hesive lines on either side of the flex cuts anchor the 
new concept that gives natural forms movement to carbons as a flexible bond between the parts in 
the writing and handling of continuous multiple- the set. 


part forms. This revolutionary advance is due to 
an ingenious construction feature patented by Moore, 
and engineered to insure perfect part-to-part register. 


The entire set of Speediflex carbons and parts is 
a flexible unit that feeds—naturally and in perfect 
alignment—around the writing platen. This does 
Here is the Speediflex secret. The carbons are away with ‘tenting’ or ‘peaking’ at the set fold, 
‘flex cut’ for natural flow of forms. Staggered ad- = Natural-moving Speediflex parts feed squarely on 


THE SECRET OF SPEEDIFLEX — Flex cuts in carbons create new flexibility. PERFECT REGISTER is assured at any writing speed. 
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the pins to assure perfect part-to-part register at the 
writing point, regardless of writing speed or equip- 
ment used. 


Speediflex has other writing and after-writing 
features that contribute to perfect feeding, perfect 
part-to-part register and trouble-free action. Among 
them . . . a new method of perforation permitting 
natural folding, neater packs with fast carbon ex- 
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ALL WRITING MACHINES handle Speediflex 
smoothly in natural, flexible movement with- 
out any tenting or peaking at the set fold. 


STRIP OFF MARGINS—Sensitive perforations 
simultaneously cut through carbons and 
parts, and speed stripping and decollating. 


FLEXIBILITY FOR PERFECT REGISTER makes 
both sides of each part move freely, floating 
between carbons in natural alignment. 


STRIP COATED CARBONS are available to 
eliminate unwanted data on any or all 
copies. Narrower carbons are also available. 


traction . . . narrow carbons that lessen bulk, for fast 
paper flow without creep or jam. For a summary of 
all the advantages Speediflex combines in one con- 
tinuous form, call in the Moore man or write the 
Moore office nearest you. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Denton, Texas; Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices 


and factories throughout the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean and Central America. 








NEATER PACKS, BETTER REFOLDING — Spe- 
cial set perforations permit forms to fold 
and refold naturally into neat square packs. 


SECTIONAL SETS FOR SYSTEM USE offer 
you one part or more loose or, if needed, 
two or more sets included in the full set. 








Build control with 


Speediflex is a patented product of Moore Business Forms, Inc. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 




























OFFICERS OF CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE met in 
Pittsburgh, during the Institute’s 28th Annual Na- 
tional Conference, to discuss plans for the cur- 
rent year. Shown against the background of a 
map and chart, depicting the new organization 


inators will help avoid unnecessary dif- 
ficulties.”’ 

General Curtis’ address was given at 
the luncheon on Monday, October 26. 
The speaker at the Tuesday luncheon was 
Edward J. Magee, executive director, Al- 
legheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, who told how the ‘Golden 
Triangle” is being transformed from a 
slum to a top-flight business area and 
park, and how bridges, highways and efh- 
cient public transportation are being, or 
have been, provided. His topic was the 
“Pittsburgh Renaissance.” 
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structure of the Institute, are: Roger A. Yoder, 
CIA president; Leon C. Guest, Jr., vice president, 
CIRF; Eric L. Hamilton, vice president, North- 
eastern Area; John C. Shea, vice president, South- 
ern Area; Murray S. Gelber, vice president, Western 


Walter Cronkite, TV news analyst and 
political commentator, CBS, addressed the 
wind-up luncheon on Wednesday. 

E. T. Fitch, controller, Dravo Corp., 
and president of the Pittsburgh Control, 
which sponsored the Conference, was 
moderator at the opening session. Charles 
Stewart, president, Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, conducted the Wednes- 
day morning session. 

At the Annual Banquet, on Tuesday 
evening, October 27, the presiding officer 
was Roger A. Yoder, vice president-fi- 
nance, Detroit Steel Corp., who is presi- 


This Survey Answers Your Questions 


How many executives report directly to control executives? 
For what functions is the control executive responsible? 
Where are control executives’ responsibilities stated? 
What is his educational and training background? 

What is the typical control executive’s age? 


How big is the control executive’s department? 

What is his employment and experience background? 

To whom is the control executive directly responsible? 

On what management committees do control executives serve? 


Plus 





Profile of the 


A three-page bibliography on controllership 


CORPORATE CONTROLLER 


A reprint of a research report which 
appeared as a three-part article in THE CONTROLLER 


Area; Donald P. Jones, vice president, Eastern 
Area; Donald A. Robertson, vice president, Mid- 
western Area; Edward H. Eaton, vice president, 
North Central Area; and J. McCall Hughes, chair- 
man of the Board, Controllers Institute of America, 


dent of Controllers Institute. J. McCall 
Hughes, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, presided at the luncheon that day. 
He is executive vice president, Mutual of 
New York. On Monday, Leon Guest, Jr., 
vice president and general controller, Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electronics Corp., New 
York, who is vice president of Controllers 
Institute Research Foundation, presided at 
the luncheon. The Wednesday luncheon 
chairman was R. Burt Gookin, vice presi- 
dent-finance, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
who served as general chairman of the 
Conference. 





Who hires the control executive? 


citing more than 100 items. 
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Curtis J. Blecke 


HE FORECASTING of sales and_ profits, 
Thoth short-term and long-range, 1s cer- 
tainly nothing new on the American busi- 
ness scene. Over half of all businesses 
today have a planning and budgeting sys- 
tem of some sort which projects, in 
whole or part, a profit and loss statement 
into the future. More and more companies 
are finding that they can run a more ef- 
ficient and profitable operation today if 
they have some idea what conditions will 
be next month, next year, and five years 
from now. Executives are using forecasts 
to help adjust production, sales, purchas- 
ing, and financing to long-term trends. 
Our company has developed and polished 
a formalized P&L forecast procedure over 
the years which has become an integral 
part of the accounting function. Various 
techniques are employed in projecting 
future sales and profits based on past sales 
patterns, economics, technological devel- 
opments, management judgment, etc. The 
value of correlating historical performance 
with current transactions with future plan- 
ning can hardly be challenged. 

Since January 1959, we have extended 
our financial statement forecasting to in- 
clude the balance sheet. This was brought 
about primarily by the need for more ac- 
curate forecasting of cash requirements. 
The budgeting of cash translates business 
plans and operating forecasts into terms 
of funds needed at future time periods, 
both short- and long-range. During those 
periods when excess cash is forecast, the 
excess portion can be anticipated for in- 
vestment in short-term government se- 
curities, Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness, commercial paper, etc. For those 
periods when a shortage of cash is fore- 
cast, arrangements can be made to procure 
cash through short-term loans, etc. It is 
apparent that forecasting of cash require- 
ments is not only necessary to maintain 
sufficient operating capital, but that skill- 
ful cash planning can generate a profit. 

Actually, this is not a new concept, as 
we have always forecast our probable fu- 
ture cash requirements based on historical 
cash receipts and disbursements at various 






Balance Sheet Forecasting 





levels of activity. However, cash fore- 
casting is becoming more and more im- 
portant because of rising interest rates and 
the need for greater accuracy has resulted 
in a much more sophisticated approach to 
this function. 

Cash income or “cash flow”’ is usually 
broadly defined as profit-after-tax plus de- 
preciation on fixed assets. However, in- 
creases and decreases in all balance sheet 
items result in a corresponding increase 
or decrease in the cash balance. There- 
fore, a procedure was devised whereby as- 
set and liability balances could be gen- 
erally forecast, and it became a matter of 
simple arithmetic to determine the cash 
balance. In setting up the procedures to 
forecast asset and liability balances, it be- 
came apparent that our work sheet was 
evolving into a complete pro-forma bal- 
ance sheet. 

The balance sheet forecast program was 
hardly under way when it was recognized 
that here was an instrument with far more 
potential than just a tool to calculate a 
more accurate cash requirement figure. 
The first dividend was the ability to fore- 
cast a return on gross assets or investment 
instead of just profit ratio to sales. This, 
in turn, led right into the opportunity to 
appraise proposals for capital expendi- 
tures by using the return on investment 
yardstick in addition to determining the 
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A new technique for forecasting 
combined with sales and 
income comparisons 


cash payback period, cost savings estimate, 
et cetera. 

Balance sheet forecasting should not be 
a separate and unique activity carried out 
by planners far removed from considera- 
tion of everyday operating matters. Fore- 
casting is much more effective if it is made 
part of the company’s day-to-day adminis- 
tration. In the past, special information 
was obtained in preparing a balance sheet 
forecast for cash budgeting. Today, in- 
formation on current factory operations 
and future plans affecting balance sheet 
items, such as inventories and capital fa- 
cilities, is presently being received from 
our plants on a continuing basis. Other 
data are being collected in the home office. 

A procedure was established to accumu- 
late and convert this information into both 
a balance sheet forecast and a cash require- 
ment forecast. An individual ledger card 
was set up for each major balance sheet 
item. (See Exhibit 1.) This simple card 
provides considerable flexibility for sum- 
marizing the data for both the balance 
sheet and cash forecast. It also has a 
built-in score card to measure the ac- 
curacy of the forecast by the actual. The 
source of the data or method of determi- 
nation of the forecasted figures will vary 
between companies and will not be con- 
sidered in this paper. For example, on the 
ledger card for federal taxes, you may 


CURTIS J. BLECKE, a Northwestern University accounting 
major, holds the position of operations and financial an- 
alyst on the comptroller’s staff of the Kimble Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio (a subsidiary of Owens-Illinois). The 
first eight years of his career were spent as a cost ac- 
countant for American Can Company; then he joined O-I in 
1941 as plant chief accountant; he served in the parent 
company’s Administrative Division—five years in the Op- 
erations Analysis Department; two years in the Methods and 
Procedures Department—before joining Kimble in 1954. 
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want to use 52% of your forecast profit 
under the ‘‘Forecast’’ heading and under 
“Actual” you will show the actual amount 
remitted in the proper month as advised 
by your cashier or tax department. You 
will note that in ExhAzbit 1, the illustration 
given shows the current year by month 
and prior years and future years in one 
figure. This figure can be either the De- 
cember 31 figure or the average balance 
for the year, as you desire. Commencing 
with January a new sheet will be started, 
showing the current year as 1959 by 
month and starting the future years with 
1960 and the prior years working back 
from 1958. 

It is suggested that the ledger card for 
fixed assets be supported by a list of the 
proposed capital expenditures, which in 
many cases will be revised and augmented 
every month. 

Once these cards are organized in an 
orderly manner it becomes very simple 
and fast to prepare from them a balance 
sheet forecast and/or a cash requirement 
forecast. A suggested format for the bal- 
ance sheet forecast is depicted in Exhibit 2. 
Here again, simplicity and flexibility are 
provided. This report can be prepared 
monthly, quarterly, or annually and, vari- 
ous combinations of comparisons and pro- 
jections can be made. The headings, of 
course, would be tailored to the individual 
company concerned but it is suggested that 
they be confined to major items and that 
the details be restricted to the supporting 
ledger cards. 

The amount of cash forecasted is a fig- 
ure which can be arrived at by ‘‘backing 
into it’’ which could eliminate the proce- 
dure illustrated in Exhibit 3. The same 
total liabilities and net worth figure is 
merely written in opposite the heading 
“Total Gross Assets.’’ From this then, is 
deducted all the other balance sheet asset 
items, and the remainder therefore, has to 
be “‘Cash.”’ In view of earlier remarks in 
this paper about the earning power of ex- 
cess cash, the reader is probably wonder- 
ing why there are no captions in Exhibit 2 
for securities and investments. In our com- 
pany, this excess cash is transferred to the 
parent company for expansion of other 
divisions and subsidiaries, short-term se- 
curities, and long-term investments. In 
most companies, these headings would be- 
come a part of this form. 


EXHIBIT 1 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 













Time Period Balance As Of 





Current 
Year 
1959 


By 





Future 


Years 


| Explanation 


Forecast 
















Source of Data - Actual 


Company Financial Statements 





Source of Data - Forecast 


% Ratio to Sales based on actual exmerience, 
ratio % is checked every quarter and revised if indicated, 


This 





Comments 


balances for any given 





Increase or decrease between beginning and ending 
period is used in the cash forecast, 


See attached analysis sheets for explanation of unusual fluctuations, 








In order to round out this general con- 
cept of formalized, integrated forecasting, 
we are including a cash forecast form as 
shown in Exhibit 3. The particulars, listed 
on the left-hand side, will probably vary 
by company. The right-hand side is de- 
signed to accommodate the forecasting of 
any future period or periods desired, plus 
actual figures for past periods. 


The accountant of today can no longer 
be just a historian of things past and a 
recorder of current happenings. Manage- 
ment is looking more and more to the ac- 
countant to furnish information necessary 
for intelligent planning of future opera- 
tions. Here is another opportunity to iden- 
tify and establish the accountant as a vital 
part of the top-management team. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY BALANCE SHEET FORECAST 
































ae RENT MONTH NEXT TH PROJECTED 
er Revised Original 
1 ) Actual Estimate Actual Estimate Annual Fest. 
er ear eor eor ear ear 
PARTICULARS 
Cash - General & Imprest Funds 
— . 
Net Accounts Receivuble — Customer J 
Due From Affiliotes & Misc. Receivable 
Total Inventories 
CURRENT ASSETS « TGTAL 
Gross Fixed Assets ‘i. Work In Progress 
Insurance Deposits ne iit eiaeae ee 
Unexpired Insurance & Prepaid Toxes 
TOTAL GROSS ASSETS 
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Accounts Payable 
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50 , 06 Current Debt 
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a Net Soles — Yeor-To-Date 15,000 109,000 313,500 
SERRE Gara [Profit After Tax - Yeor-To-Date : 14,850 15,50 1€,500 
| [_ Return on Gross Assets 5.2% 6.5%. 11% 
| 
eee, Wiis : ; i AS Net Sales For The Montt ~ <A RS Bate Py 
= Profit After Tax For The Montt | 
a i: “eee | | 









































EXHIBIT 3 
KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY CASH FORECAST 
8 Mos, to 


8/31/5 Septembe October _ ! ! 
4 PARTICULARS Actual Estim _Esti 


— (CASH BALANCE AT BECINNING OF PERIOD JIio,300 {25,850 [25,700 __ 128,800 0,300 Sd 


































































































































































































Net Profit ie 6° RS! PSs eek Me 
Increase in Accounts Payable i os ame = 8.000 - ee 
| Increase in Due to Affiliates | “a EAR! eH a, ee a 
Increase in Accrued Royalties & Misc, Expenses SER SRE ER RS er ae oe 
Increase in Accruals ~ Payroll, Misc, Taxes, etc. es ae SE CA as Pe ae 
| Increase in Depreciation Reserve ae ~23000_ 900. ee as tah... RF ae 
_Increase in Contingencies Reserve (Inventories) ee ik 2 Gwe Sn rk # 
| Increase in Federal Tax Accruals "9300.10" as iso Tae ii,850 a 
_increase in Furnace Rebuild i TSE SE PANEER Gey creer! Cer 
| Increase in Short Term Debt 7 GS GS ee ca: co 
[ TOTAL FUNDS PROVIDED (OR APPLIED) THRU OPERATIONS ~J¥33,550 { 2,500  { 2,700 |_ 65700 15,50 
nger SS ee Aaa EN saree Nee ea ce ae ERATE Ne eee ES aa 
ie Increase in Accounts heceivable - Customer 7,000 1,000) 1,000) ts 00 a 
a me ON! ee ES ee a) ee ee ee ee ee 
pal a in Due Trom Affiliates & Wisc, Receivables” = ie ev tte : oe ets aR }- 000... CG Pct 
a Tnerease in Inventories “83500-00000 (2,000) [9,000 
© ac- Increase in Fixed Assets incl, Work in Progress aa oe, 500 eC Er ae Seo 110,000___| 2 ee 
sary | Increase in Insurance Deposits & Other Advances | {1,000 ] 2,000 | - {| 1,00 1,000 i 
era- Increase in all other Prepayments & Unexpired Ins. _ : [ee ee Ss Sees as 
den- TOTAL FUNDS APPLIED (OR PROVIDED y THRU OPERATIONS 2€ ,800 j | ae ae _ ee 29 300 | 
vital “FEDERAL INCOME TAX PAYMENTS — ie as aa 1,850 16,850 
sect erat 
(INCREASE OR (DECREASE) IN CASH POSITION {K10,150 T 2,000 J 3,100 T 4,350 | 2 oe J 








Cie BALANCE AT END OF PERIOD | a 27 5850 28 800 | = 2600 | x 








| DIVIDEND OBLIGATIONS Yt 4,300 j 2,150 Ss qT 2,150 } 5,600 eae 
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Continuous profit planning and 
profit control through . . . 


BUDGETING 


—Principles and Practice 


HERMAN C. HEISER, CPA, Partner of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 
This authoritative book presents budget- 
ing as a prime management tool for 
business planning, coordination, and con- 
trol. It outlines new approaches for getting 
full cooperation from the management team 
in evaiuating plans, devising a coordinated 
program, and achieving budget objectives. 
Book explains measurement of deviations 
from expected performance standards—how 
to analyze quickly changes in net income 
and rate of return, how to control variable 
costs, etc. Illustrates budgeting practices of 
well-run companies; includes a complete 
budget in final form. 1959. 95 ills. ; 415 pp. $10 


Reflecting the highest standards 
of accounting and financial 
management .. . 


Montgomery’s 
AUDITING 


NORMAN J. LENHART, CPA, and 
PHILIP L. DEFLIESE, CPA—Partners of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


Famous guide to auditing principles and 
practice reflects the impact of today’s 
business conditions, taxes, rising price 
levels, legislation, rulings of government 
agencies, and accounting societies. In 25 big 
sections book gives top-caliber policy advice, 
forthright opinion on controversial 
efficient working procedures. Unique 4-way 
presentation discusses each major account 
in terms of accounting principles, internal 
control, auditing procedures, and statement 
presentation. 8th Ed., 1957. 766 pp. $10 


issues, 


Also by Partners of LYBRAND, 
ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
MONTGOMERY’S FEDERAL TAXES, ed- 
ited by Bardes, Mahon, McCullough, 


Richardson. 37th Ed., 158 ....... . .$25.00 
SEC ACCOUNTING PRACTICE AND 

PROCEDURE, Rappaport. Rev. Print., 

Be ccceccbS heen rscesoneadesssesees 15.00 
RETAIL MERCHANDISE ACCOUNT- 

IG, Bell, Oad Bd., WIG ..ccvcvvesvs 12.50 





Complete guide to the work of 
the accounting executive . 


CONTROLLERSHIP 


J. BROOKS HECKERT, CPA, 
The Ohio State University; and 
JAMES D. WILLSON, CPA, 
Norris-Thermador Corp. 


All-round help on every aspect of the 
controllership function. Incorporating 
examples from many industries and 
practical techniques adaptable to companies 
of every size, book shows how to direct, 
coordinate, and control operations. Explains 
modern standards of control; reviews con- 
trol of major items in the income statement 
and balance sheet. 1952. 173 ills.; 445 pp. 
$8.50 
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ee oe USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER== = 
Please send books checked below: 








. [] BUDGETING, Heiser ..............$10.00 I 
1 © MONTGOMERY'S AUDITING, 8th | 
Ed., Lenhart-Defliese ............... 10.00 
! 1 CONTROLLERSHIP, 2 
I Heckert-Willson .........ccesseeeees 8.50 1 
; I 
I Checkenclosed () SendC. O.D. , 
i () Bill firm {_] Charge my account 
I | siecaieenniady | 
CO-10 ' 
J] Ordered by- : 
I 
: Address—___ = —— = 3 
q.. City Zone State I 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 








FEDERAL BUDGET AND FISCAL POLICY* 
1789-1958 


By Lewis H. Kimmel 





Reviewed by J. HENRY LANDMAN 
Attorney at Law 
New York 


This is a scholarly and well-written his- 
tory of the role of federal budget policy 
in our national economy. It first empha- 
sizes the efforts at balancing the budget 
from the years 1789 to 1930 for national 
financial stability and growth. It then 
treats of the revolutionary thinking ex- 
emplified in pump-priming, co-ordination 
with fiscal policy, and interplay with na- 
tional economics and cyclical stability. We 
are now living in this new era of govern- 
ment responsibility and policy. 

The underlying thesis of this book is 
that economics is not an exact science, and 
that the supporting and opposing attitudes 
toward balancing the budget are due to the 
vagaries of the science itself and to the 
complexity of our national life. Yet actual 
effort at balancing the budget was not 
seriously undertaken until the year 1921 
when the concept of an executive budget 
was inaugurated. 

Up to the time of the American Civil 
War, federal officials and economists were 
in accord, with few dissenters, that the 
Federal Government was to be thrifty, 
that the budget should be balanced at least 
in peacetime, and that the debt should be 
ultimately discharged. 

From the Civil War to 1929 the na- 
tional debt, occasioned by periodic wars, 
caused considerable reflection. The de- 
termination to extinguish the national 
debt led to increased taxation and that in 


turn resulted in surpluses by the year 
1881. The surpluses of the 1920's were 
followed by ten peacetime deficits. The 
Great Panic occurred in 1929. President 
Herbert Hoover urged the old shibboleth 
of balancing the budget. Some economists, 
like Sumner Slichter and J. M. Keynes, 
raised their voices in protest against such 
rationale. They argued that such practice 
was deflationary. Then came the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt era with its pump-priming 
policy which was determined to use pub- 
lic spending, despite the large national 
debt, to revive the national economy. It 
also included a program of compensatory 
fiscal theory which emphasizes the use of 
a tax program primarily to affect the na- 
tional economy. Instead of overcoming the 
depression, the primary purpose of our 
fiscal policy after World War II was to 
keep the economy operating at full em- 
ployment. 

The author of this instructive book is 
the public finance expert for the Brook- 
ings Institution. The book itself is a spe- 
cial pleading for the new economics which 
holds that a nation’s tax policy does more 
than raise government revenue; it also af- 
fects the national economy. Whether or 
not you are a proponent of this school of 
public finance, the time spent reading 
this book will be well invested. 


* Published by the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. $5.00. 


DyNAMIC MANAGEMENT 
DECISION GAMES* 


By Jay R. Greene and 
Roger L. Sisson 


In the belief that management decision 
games are potentially a powerful educa- 
tional tool, the authors have written this 
book to encourage the use of such games 
and have included seven noncomputer 
games. The first games have relatively 
simple structures to assist the reader to 
grasp the essential elements of gaming. 
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The games then become successively more 
complex. 

Each of the seven games is accompanied 
by suggestions for modifications, and a 
step-by-step description of a procedure in 
constructing original business games is 
provided. Player instructions, instructor 
background information and referee ma- 
terials are provided with each game. 





* Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. $2.95. 


Cost REDUCTION AT WorK: A Re- 
port of Successful Company Prac- 
tices* 

Including accounts of a wide range of 
successful company practices in the field 
of cost management with emphasis on the 
need for continuing programs of cost re- 
duction and control, this report is divided 
into two parts—basic management ap- 
proaches, and company programs and 
practices. Among the specific approaches 
to cost reduction considered are systems 
engineering, work simplification, stand- 
ardization and value analysis. 


_* AMA Management Report No. 28. Pub- 
lished by the American Management Associa- 
tion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
$2.25. 


CASE STUDY ON AUDIT OF 
A SELF-ADMINISTERED 
UNION-INDUSTRY WELFARE FUND* 


This case study covers a medium-sized 
union-industry welfare fund organized on 
a nonprofit basis to provide welfare bene- 
fits to the employes of the participating 
employers, and is administered by a board 
of employer and employe trustees plus 
one neutral trustee. 

The publication is intended to illustrate 
some of the accounting and auditing pro- 
cedures which are peculiar to such funds. 
Included in this report are sections giving 
a description of the welfare fund, sum- 
mary of accounting procedures and inter- 
nal control, scope of audit, audit report, 
supplemental work, and financial state- 
ments. 


_* Published by the American Institute of Cer- 
tied Public Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 50¢. 


STATISTICAL FORECASTING 
FOR INVENTORY CONTROL* 
By Robert G. Brown 


How to design an economical, efficient 
inventory control system through better 
toutine forecasting is explained in this 
new book. Practical methods based on 
mathematical theory are given for comput- 
ing the average rate of demand and the 
maximum reasonable demand during a 
lead time. 

The beginning of each chapter devel- 
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ops the concepts in nontechnical terms. 
The main part of the book presents the 
methods with a minimum of mathematics 
but in sufficient detail to be useful to in- 
dustrial engineers, while the appendices 
give rigorous mathematical developments. 

Since 1953, the author has been a mem- 
ber of the Operations Research Group at 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., where he coordi- 
nates all work in the areas of production 
planning and inventory control. 


* Published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 327 West 41st St., New York 36, 
N..¥s SA 


TECHNIQUES OF OFFICE CONTROL* 


This report is aimed at helping office 
management executives achieve high office 
efficiency and low costs of work accom- 
plished. It is a three-part presentation: 
programs and practices; tools and tactics; 
and the role of EDP—a company study. 
Among topics discussed are organizing for 
office cost reduction, lower maintenance 
costs, methods improvement, work meas- 
urement, records management and paper- 
work cost control. 


* AMA Management Report No. 26. Pub- 
lished by the American Management Associa- 
tion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
$3.00. 


INTERNAL AUDITING* 
By Walter W. Bigg and J. O. Davies 


This second edition is a basic work on 
the techniques of internal auditing written 
with British concepts in mind. Chapters 
are devoted to the scope and purpose of 
internal audit, organization of the depart- 
ment, internal checks and audits and the 
prevention of fraud, programs and work- 
ing papers, the audit of cash transactions, 
payrolls, receivables and inventories, as 
well as internal audit techniques and re- 
ports. 


* Published by H. F. L. (Publishers) Ltd., 
10 Earlham St., London, England. $2.95. 


Y ARDSTICKS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH* 
By James Brian Quinn 


Subtitled ‘‘The Evaluation of Research 
and Development Output,” this book, 
based principally upon an intensive survey 
of the practices of large and successful 
companies, presents the major themes of 
current thought about research evaluation. 
An evaluation system is developed to sup- 
ply information for judging past perform- 
ance in research in order to guide future 
action. By means of the segmental ap- 
proach, criteria and procedures are pro- 
vided for the technical and economic as- 
sessment of research output. 

* Published by The Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
$6.50. 





Do’s and Dont’s of 
EDP — 


Based on the experience of 17 
companies 

e Researched by a team of experts 
Evaluated in one concise book 


Business Experience 
with 
Electronic Computers 


A synthesis of what has been learned from 
electronic data processing installations 


$5.00 


. an examination of the following 
areas in the light of those crucial 
choices which bear most strongly on 
the success or failure of an EDP 
program... 


Making the Decision: the decision- 
making study, determining the work to 
be processed electronically, the detailed 
study, selection of equipment. 


Preparing for and Introducing Elec- 
tronic Equipment: company education 
and public relations, the programming 
group, defining the scope of the first 
application, establishing an operating 
plan and a program timetable, working 
methods, coding techniques, controls. 
new clerical procedures and organiza- 
tion changes, program debugging and 
systems testing, parallel operation and 
conversion. 

Operating Electronic Equipment: posi- 
tion of the EDP machine center in the 
corporate organization structure, operat- 
ing the EDP machine center, program 
maintenance and revision. 


Plus—Relations with the manufacturer; 
Some unresolved matters and some 
thoughts on the next five years. 





USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 
Orders from outside continental U.S. and Canada 


must be accompanied by remittance. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


= DEPT. C 
z0NE CONTROLLERS 


INSTITUTE 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
INC. 2 park avenue 


S new york 16 new york 


Check enclosed 
Bill me 


] Bill my firm 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING SERVICE 


& & #& The most appropriate gift for business associ- 
ates on your Christmas shopping list is a gift subscrip- 
tion to THE CONTROLLER 4 #& # Just send us your list 
of names and addresses and we'll do the rest a # 
We will notify each recipient that a subscription is be- 
ing sent with your greetings ££ The Holiday Rate 
is only $5.00 a year when you give two or more gift 
subscriptions. (Add 50c each for Canadian and foreign 
postage) & = You may send us your check with your 
list or ask us to send you a bill. Write Box XS, Sub- 
scription Dept., THE CONTROLLER, Two Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. # 

















Hughes Aircraft Company Travelers 


570 


Descriptive Brochure on Request 


Traveletter- Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Travelorder—Reg. U. § Pat Off. 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION e GREENWICH 2, CONNECTICUT 


Use The Traveletter’ System 


Mr. Edgar King, BSEE, shown above, Field Engineer for Hughes 
Aircraft Company, is one of 300 technical consultants to the U. S. Air 
Force organizations. These Hughes Engineers travel all over the world 
in the performance of their duties. 

To expedite their world wide travels and to maintain a constant 
and close liason between them and our Air Services, Hughes Aircraft 
travelers carry a Traveletter® Authorization. Their Traveletter Au- 
thorization makes it easy for Hughes travelers to cash their 
Travelorder® drafts anywhere they go. 

The Traveletter System reduces cash advances, saves accounting 
time, prevents lost time, and builds the morale of travelers. 

Used by companies employing from 1 to 1000 travelers, including 
United Aircraft Corporation, Western Electric Co., Alexander Smith 
Inc., Kendall Mills, A. B. Dick Company and many others. 


The modern system for handling 


travel expenses... Since 1894 


Traveletter 


Memo on State Taxation of 
Interstate Commerce 


Legislation (P.L. 86-272) restricting 
state taxation of certain business opera- 
tions conducted exclusively in interstate 
commerce is discussed in a recent bulletin 
issued by the Machinery & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute. 

P.L. 86-272 prohibits state taxation of 
income derived from the sale of tangible 
personal a when such sales are the 
result of orders solicited within the tax. 
ing state, either by a company salesman or 
by an independent contractor, if the or- 
ders are filled by shipment or delivery 
from a point outside the state. A similar 
exemption is provided where such sales 
are solicited on behalf of a company’s cus- 
tomers. 

The law is silent as to the status of a 








company which maintains a sales office 
within the state for the primary purpose 
of soliciting orders. However, the legisla- 
tive history of the law with which this 
memorandum is concerned indicates that 
no exemption is intended where a place 
of business is maintained within the tax- 
ing state, including the kind of office de- 
scribed above. 

The taxable status of a company which 
does no more than solicit orders through 
a sales office is only one of several ques- 
tions which have been raised as a result 
of the enactment of P.L. 86-272, but de- 
finitive answers will have to come ulti- 
mately from the courts. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to make 


| available significant excerpts from both 


private sources and, more importantly, the 
legislative record to which a court often 
turns when it is called upon to interpret 
the meaning of a law and the intent of 
Congress in enacting it. 

The material is arranged under the 
following general heads: ‘‘Problems Aris- 
ing from State Taxation of Interstate 
Commerce,” “Reaction of the Business 
Community to the Supreme Court’s Deci- 
sion,” “The Senate Bill: $.2524,” ‘““Main- 
tenance of a Sales Office—Independent 
Contractors,” and “The Attitude of the 
House of Representatives.” 

A list of questions and answers is pro- 
vided in an appendix. The questions se- 
lected are thought likely to be those which 
will be most often raised as a result of the 
enactment of P.L. 86-272. The answers 
are intended to clarify the information 
made available in the memorandum. Also 
included in an appendix is the full text of 


| PLL. 86-272. 





A NEW APPROACH TO 


BUDGETING 


Write for Information 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Park Building Yonkers. N. Y. 
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R&D Budgets Up 12% 


Research and development budgets in 
cose to 600 U.S. corporations are 12 per 
cent higher this year than 1958’s record 
outlay, according to a survey by the Amer- 
ican Management Association. A total of 
64 per cent of the firms studied increased 
their budgets for the development of new 
products and | gear eight per cent 
were unchanged, and 28 per cent reduced 
budgets. Last year’s survey showed R&D 
budgets to be only four per cent higher 
than in 1957. 

Among the 23 industry groups studied, 
automobiles were on top with a 32 per 
cent increase over last year. Three other 
industries had budget hikes of better than 
20 per cent (electrical machinery, 23.8 
per cent; instruments, 29.7 per cent; and 
metalworking machinery, 21.7 per cent). 
Only one group—amiscellaneous machinery 
and parts—showed a decline; in 1958 six 
groups had a net budget decrease, includ- 
ing this group. 

New product expenditures in 1958 were 
revealed to have averaged 3.2 per cent of 
the sales dollar that year, compared with 
2.8 per cent in 1957. The rubber indus- 
try topped all other groups with an R&D 
budget totalling 9.3 per cent of industry 
sales. Next came general industrial ma- 
chinery with seven per cent and a fair 
sprinkling of industries spending better 
than four per cent (instruments, 4.8 per 
cent; chemicals, 4.3 per cent; and elec- 
trical machinery, 4.1 per cent). 


Taxpayers in $5,000-$10,000 
Group Pay Most Tax 


Taxpayers reporting income in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 area pay almost 40 per 
cent of the total personal income tax, ac- 
cording to Commerce Clearing House. 

Of 60 million federal income tax re- 
turns filed by individuals for 1957, the 
latest year for which official figures are 
available, 29.1 per cent came from tax- 
payers reporting incomes ranging from 
$5,000 to $10,000. This group reported 
42 per cent of all personal income shown 
on taxable returns. They paid nearly 38.5 
per cent of the total tax. 

The smallest group of taxable returns 


of individuals was filed by persons re- | 


porting income of more than $100,000. 
There were only 23,918 such lucky tax- 
payers, including 217 with incomes of 
more than a million dollars. As a group, 
they represent only one in every 2,000 
taxpayers who file taxable returns, and 
their number is rapidly diminishing. 


Rising incomes are accounting for sharp | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


increases in the income tax base, CCH | 


said in its analysis of statistics prepared by 


the Congressional Joint Economic Com- | 


mittee. During the past ten years the fed- 


eral personal income tax base increased | 


189 per cent, while personal income was 
rising but 118 per cent. 
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What does your 
data processing 
actually cost? 



















I, most organizations (small or large), 
the cost is in general overhead. It pays 
to find out true cost. Today’s average 
net profit is so low it may take $40.00 
or more in sales to pay for each over- 
head dollar. 


There is a reliable way to establish a 
cost criterion for data processing re- 
quirements in your company—punched 
card tabulation, special machine work, 
or programming and utilization of a 
large electronic computer . . . call us. 
We cordially invite comparison of R&S costs and results 
with your ¢rue internal costs and performances—it may prove 
interesting. 


Chances are you will gain by using R & S services because data 
processing is our business. We have the equipment, machine 
efficiency and technical skill. Besides, the work habits of the 
R&S staff are hard to duplicate. 


R&S services are flexible, we can create systems and pro- 
cedures to suit the needs of a company, large or small. And, 
the figures we quote for an assignment are guaranteed—the 
results assured. 


May we have a representative call? Simply write Dept. C 10 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


Operating a nationwide system of regional service bureaus for data processing 


Executive Offices: 176 Broadway * New York 38, N. Y. 


New York: 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. WOrth 6-2700 
j ReS Boston: 566 Atlantic Ave., Boston 5, Mass. Liberty 2-5365 
Chicago: 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. HArrison 7-7357 
era San Francisco: 560 Sacramento St., San Francisco 11, Cal. EXbrook 2-4341 
Montreal: 407 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. Victor 2-3831 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE Toronto: 439 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada. EMpire 3-4951 
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The Defense Department has issued 
new rules detailing costs and expenses a 
company may charge to the Government 
in carrying out military contracts. The 
revised list of “cost principles’ provides, 
for the first time, a uniform policy for all 
major contracts. Previously, allowable 
costs varied, depending on the kind of 
contract. 

The new rules apply to fixed price as 
well as cost reimbursement contracts. 
While no costs as such are reimbursed 
under fixed price contracts, the new rules 
will be used as a guide in negotiating 


Uniform Policy Set on Costs Defense Firms May Charge U. S. 


prices when officials believe it’s necessary 
to consider a company’s costs in setting a 
fair price. The revised regulations will 
also replace a separate list of rules used 
specifically to settle canceled contracts. 

The new list of allowable expenses is 
more detailed than the older one, particu- 
larly on basic research and executive 
bonus plans. However, officials said the 
main effect is to make formal what the 
Pentagon has been doing all along on 
mayor cost items. 

Contractors will now be permitted to 
pass along to the Government part of their 
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expenses for “independent research” — 
broad research not related to a specific 
government contract. Companies heavily 
involved in defense work usually charge 
to all customers a portion of their basic 
research costs. As long as nongovernment 
customers pay a proportionate share of 
basic research expenses, the new rules pro- 
vide, the Government will pay its portion. 
In the past, the government contracting 
officer decided whether to include research 
costs in a contract. 

The revised rules allow contractors to 
charge off the incentive compensation they 
pay executives (except stock options). Al- 
lowable pay costs include cash bonuses, 
stock bonuses, normally granted fringe 
benefits, and insurance plans for incentive. 
The rules provide that an executive’s total 
pay from all these forms of compensation 
must be reasonable, that is, a cost not ex- 
ceeding the cost an ordinarily prudent 
person would incur in conducting com- 
petitive business. 

No basic changes are made in the costs 
that companies have not been allowed to 
pass along to the Government: most ad- 
vertising costs, bad debts, entertainment, 
interest on borrowed money, and most 
contributions and donations. Still con- 
sidered costs that the Government will 
pick up are: Material, salaries, deprecia- 
tion, insurance, maintenance and pro- 
duction engineering. 

Mixed reactions to the new rules are 
expected. Business groups have opposed 
any rules that set forth specific costs as 
unallowable, contending that the Govern- 
ment should allow all normal costs of 
doing business. Defense Secretary McEI- 
roy has approved the new regulations 
which also have the support of the three 
services. And, although the comptroller 
general has favored a single set of “cost 
principles,” defense officials said he has 
not indicated whether he favors all details 
of the new rules. 

While procurement officials can use the 
new rules now, they will not be mandatory 
until July 1, 1960. 





INNER 





More and more traders rely on the “inner” 
action of the market to develop and carry out 
their operations. “Inner” action means the forces 
that the market itself generates and which compel 
stocks to move in one or the other direction. 
Many traders are either ignorant or only partially 
aware of these “inner” forces, yet this knowledge 
is absolutely essential to stock market success. 
We have just published the first book which deals 
exclusively with this action. Send $2.95 to INSTI- 
TUTE FOR ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
RESEARCH, P. O. Box 124, Newton Center 59, 
Mass. for your personal copy of “THE SPFCULA- 
TIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INNER AC- 
TION OF THE MARKET”. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
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San Yrancisce, Calif. (Richt) 


Harold K. Merrill, national director of 
Controllers Institute from Portland, Ore- 
gon, emphasizes a point during a recent 
meeting here of the Institute’s Western 
Area Operations Committee under the 
chairmanship of Area Vice President Mur- 
ray S. Gelber, Los Angeles. 

Seated clockwise around the table from 
Mr. Merrill (left foreground) are Con- 
trol Presidents Roy N. Dreiman, San 
Francisco, and Clifford A. Clements, Ari- 
zona; Wilson K. Minor, San Francisco, 
who is a vice president of Controllers 
Institute Research Foundation; Institute 
National President Roger A. Yoder of 
Detroit; National Director Stanley B. 
Murray, San Francisco; Chairman Gelber ; 
Paul Haase, managing director of the 
Institute; Stanley P. Jones, past president 
of the Seattle Control; Charles M. Hum- 
phrys, Vancouver president; Dudley E. 
Browne, Los Angeles, national director at 
large and past president of the Institute. 


hittshurgh, Pa. BELOW 


At the banquet of the 28th Annual 
National Conference of Controllers In- 
stitute James L. Peirce, president, 1957-58, 
and Board chairman, 1958-59, received a 





commemorative service plaque from Roger 
A. Yoder, Institute president, 1959-60 
(left). 


Tulsa, Ohela. \\OWER RIGHT 


The cake featured in the foreground of 
the photograph symbolizes the 10th anni- 
versary of the Oklahoma Control of Con- 
trollers Institute which was observed on 
October 13 with John L. Shea (seated 
third from left) of New Orleans, vice 


LE LONG SHOTS & CLOSEUPS WITH THE CONTROLLER CAMERA 


president of the Southern Area of the In- 
stitute, and Paul Haase (seated at left), 
Institute managing director, in attendance. 

Participating in the program were Mr. 
Shea and Roy E. Parr, a retired member 
and a charter member of the Control, as 
well as Mr. Haase who had attended the 
charter meeting in 1949, and who spoke 
on ‘The Institute: Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.” 

Others in the photo include (seated left 
to right) Don E. Burkitt, vice president 
of the Oklahoma Control, Kewanee Oil 
Co.; Carl L. Miller, a director of the Con- 
trol, and vice president and treasurer, 
Wilcox Oil Co., Tulsa; R. E. Higgin- 


botham, Control secretary, and chief ac- 








countant, Oklahoma Mississippi River 
Products Line, Inc., Tulsa; Elmer Gallery, 
Control director, and vice president and 
treasurer, H. C. Price Co., Bartlesville; 
and (standing, left to right) H. H. Ferrin, 
treasurer of the Control, and vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Oklahoma City; Mr. Parr; Eu- 
gene Burke, controller, Aero Design & 
Engineering Co., Bethany; John C. Bum- 
garner, Control director, controller, Sun- 
ray Mid-Continent Oil Co., Tulsa; Leland 
K. MacFarland, secretary and treasurer, 
Kingwood Oil Company, Oklahoma City ; 
T. L. Peterson, Tulsa; and S. D. Wil- 
liams, assistant controller, Sohio Petroleum 
Company, Oklahoma City. 
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More Data on the Financial Executive 


Probably the most be-questioned group 
in America today is its top executives 
whose median age, median income, buy- 
ing habits and education patterns have 
become a matter of lively concern to any- 
one interested in this relatively new elite— 
the management group. 

The reason for such lively concern is 
apparent in a point made in a recent For- 
tune survey of 1,700 chairmen, presidents, 
vice presidents and other executives rep- 
resenting 834 of the largest companies 1n 
the United States—namely, that these men 
are responsible for nearly $500 billion of 
assets. 

Increasingly apparent in the more re- 
cent surveys is the desire to know where 
in the business world they came from, 
what training prepared them for these 
responsibilities. The Fortune survey tre- 
ports that “‘at the outset of their careers, 
most of the 1,700 were employed in spe- 
cialized activities. Finance was the most 
popular beginning field: 18 per cent of 
the executives chose that, with engineering 
(17 per cent) a close second.” Further, 
“in the long climb to the top . . . most 
of the 1,700 seem to have gained altitude 
by dropping their specialties. . . . The 
result: 86 per cent of the 1,700 spent the 
bulk of their business careers in one or 
another of only four fields. That catchall, 
general administration, occupied far and 
away the preponderance of the group (37 
per cent). Next came finance and sales- 
and-marketing at 19 per cent each. . . .” 

In breaking out data on the composite 
vice president—job by job—News Front 
compiles a list of ten vice presidencies, 
three of which are in the area of finance. 
This information was obtained from a 
survey of 12 of the largest companies 
(average 1958 sales, $3.38 billion) : 

The vice president-finance, responsible 
for over-all financial control and raising 
of new capital, is, on the average, 52 years 
old, has been with his company 20 years 
and in his present job one year. His route 
to the vice presidency includes company ex- 
perience on the controller’s staff, cost ac- 
counting, auditing, service as assistant con- 
troller or treasurer, controller or treasurer, 
with pre-company experience in account- 


ing. 


The controller, whose responsibilities 
include accounting, cost and budget con- 
trol, auditing and taxes, is 52 years old on 
the average, 25 years with the company 
and five years in his present job. His com- 
pany experience includes time on the con- 
troller’s staff, cost accounting, auditing, 
and assistant controller's duties, arrived at 
through pre-company experience in ac- 
counting. 

The treasurer, responsible for over-all 
financial control, control of receipts and 
disbursements, is 47 years old, 21 years 
with the company, and six years in his 
present job, which was preceded by ex- 
perience on the controller's staff, cost ac- 
counting, auditing and assistant treasuret’s 
duties. His pre-company experience was in 
accounting. 

For further information on the financial 
executive’s place in the company, Control- 
lers Institute Research Foundation’s Pro- 
file of the Corporate Controller includes 
information showing who os pong the 
corporate control executive and to whom 
he is directly responsible. 

The results show that 71 per cent (of 
2,373 respondents) were elected by the 
board of directors, 15 per cent appointed 
by the chairman of the board or the presi- 
dent, one per cent by an executive or gen- 
eral management committee, and 13 per 
cent by various other corporate officers. 
Twenty-four per cent are fiscally respon- 
sible to the board of directors, 57 per cent 
to the chairman of the board or the presi- 
dent, 22 per cent to a vice president, and 
eight per cent to various other corporate 
officers. (The foregoing totals more than 
100 per cent because some control execu- 
tives are directly responsible to more than 
one officer or group. ) 


Major Bank Perfects Code 
to Process Stock Transfer 
Files on Computer 


A way of utilizing the full economic 
advantage of electronic data processing to 
do the complete work of maintaining and 
processing stockholder records has been 
successfully developed and proved for the 
first time in bank-bookwork history, re- 
ports the First National Bank of Boston. 
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The breakthrough was made possible by 
the creation of a file-keeping method 
called “Name Code Generation.” 

Name Code is a computer-controlled set 
of electronic signals which allows the 
machine to assign alpha-numerical “keys” 
in place of account numbers necessary to 
stock transfer data-handling in vast files, 
a tricky, tedious business previously re- 
quiring a large measure of human judg. 
ment and manual work. 

Every time a stock is bought or sold, 
the method puts the bank’s computer, a 
Datamatic 1000, to work examining the 
record for each certificate involved and 
automatically creates a Name Code for the 
transaction by extracting key information 
from the account title. The computer sys- 
tem, using this newly created Name Code, 
then examines the bank’s voluminous 
master files to locate the record needed 
and effect the changes at lightning speeds. 
This automatically performed chore elimi- 
nates the need for manually looking up 
and assigning account numbers to each 
daily transaction before making changes 
in the master files. 

The method has been “checked out”’ in 
tests on the First of Boston’s own 23,400 
stockholder file. Records kept by the bank 
for its 214 corporate customers with a 
total of 905,000 stockholders are being 
converted from standard ledger cards to 
the magnetic tape files of the computer. 
The change-over is expected to be com- 
pleted in 15 months. 


Record U.S. Debt Passes $290 Billion 


At the end of July 1959, the Govern- 
ment’s direct and guaranteed debt topped 
the $290 billion mark for the first time. 
However, the public debt subject to the 
temporary legal $295 billion limit set by 
Congress was a little lower—$289.9 bil- 
lion. The Treasury expects the amount 
subject to the legal limit to get close to 
$295 billion about mid-December, and 
start going down to an expected $285 
billion next June 30. At that time, the 
legal debt ceiling also drops back to $285 
billion. 


Consumer Spending 
Continues to Rise 


The American consumer increased his 
spending for goods and services by nearly 
$100 billion between 1950 and 1958, the 
National Industrial Conference Board te- 

rts. Last year, consumer purchases to- 
taled $293 billion, compared with $195 
billion in 1950. Even after adjusting for 
inflation, the increase amounts to $57 
billion. 

Spending for nondurable goods ac- 
counted for almost half of all consumer 
expenditures last year, although the non- 
durables share of the total dipped slightly 
during the eight-year span. Outlays for 
durable goods also claimed a smaller share 
of the total in 1958 than in 1950, drop- 
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ing from 15.6 per cent in the earlier 
period to 12.8 per cent last year, while 
spending for services climbed from 33.3 
per cent of the total in 1950 to 38.7 per 
cent in 1958. 


Federal Civilian Payroll 
Over $12 Billion a Year 


A new high of $12,330,000,000 was 
reached in the fiscal year that ended July 


1, 1959 said Senator Harry F. Byrd ina | 


report to Congress. The 1959 total repre- 
sented the fourth consecutive increase 
since the fiscal 1955 payroll of $9,621,- 
000,000. Although the number of work- 
ers—2,352,242—-was not a record, pay 
raises caused the dollar total in fiscal 1959 
to set a new mark. 


Last Year of Deficit 
for Social Security Fund 
The Social Security Fund is expected 


DIPLOMA 


to run $87 million in the red in fiscal | 


1959-60. This third deficit in a row, 
which is the smallest of the three, will be 
its last according to the annual report to 
Congress. The end of the three-year deficit 
period will come as a result of higher 
social security taxes voted by Congress 
last year. 


Gifts to Minors 

A total of 37 states plus Hawaii have 
adopted the Uniform Gifts to Minors Act 
allowing for simplified ways of giving 
either money for investment purposes or 
securities to minors, according to a Com- 
merce Clearing House survey. Ten other 
states, plus the District of Columbia, have 
adopted the earlier Model Gifts of Se- 
curities to Minors Act which generally 
does not cover gifts of money for invest- 
ment. 


“Bonus” Dividends Ruling 


In the case of a savings and loan asso- 
ciation that pays savers extra or bonus 
dividends on savings set aside systemati- 
cally for specified periods under a planned 
savings program, the Internal Revenue 
Service held that both the additional re- 
turn and regular interest in bonus accounts 
are taxable only in the year in which the 
account matures or the saver withdraws 
from the plan, whichever is earlier. Or- 
dinarily interest is taxable as income in the 
year it is credited to the account in regular 
savings accounts. 


Jobless Pay Boosts 


Unemployment cash benefits have been 


taised in 17 states so far in 1959, accord- 
ing to Commerce Clearing House. In- 
creased amounts range from $2 to $14 a 
week. In addition, 13 states have 
lengthened the duration of the benefit 
period. The highest paying state is Alaska 
with a maximum of $70 a week, and the 
longest period in which benefits may be 
drawn is Utah’s 36 weeks. 
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PROMOTIONS ... 

Effective January 1, A. A. Buzzi will be- 
come financial vice president of Shell Oil 
Company, New York. Succeeding Mr. 
Buzzi as controller will be R. K. Burns, as- 
sistant controller and assistant treasurer of 


MR. BUZZI MR. JAFFE 


Shell Chemical Corp., New York... . 
Leonard S. Jaffe was recently elected vice 
president and treasurer and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Capehart 
Corporation (formerly Dynamic Electron- 
ics), Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS .. . 

N. V. Turney is now vice president of 
United Research Corporation of Menlo 
Park, Menlo Park, Calif. ...M. P. J. 
Hickey is manager-auditing department, 
Denver Division of the Martin Company, 
Denver, Colo. . . . Marshall A. Metzger 
was appointed controller of Oxford Paper 
Company, New York, succeeding Richard 
F. Cadwallader who resigned to go into 
business for himself. 


NEW CONNECTIONS .. . 


G. M. Arisman, Jr., recently joined 
Aerovox Corporation, New Bedford, 
Mass., as vice president-finance. . . . J. H. 
Detweiler is now director of corporate 
planning of the Louis Allis Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. . . . Southern Pacific Mill- 
ing Company, Ventura, Calif., named 
Merrill J. Ferree its secretary, treasurer 
and controller. 

F. F. Cleminshaw was recently named 
vice president and general manager of 


THE CONTROLLER 


John Diebold & Associates, Inc., New 
York. . . . David M. Murray was named 
treasurer of Houghton Laboratories, Inc., 
Olean, N. Y. . . . Edward J. Kocis be- 
came controller of Wheaton Brass Works, 
Union, N. J. . . . Stanley Landow has 


MR. ARISMAN 


assumed the post of controller of Trans- 
ocean Air Lines, Oakland, Calif. 

The New York Journal-American, New 
York, recently named William J. Poch its 
business manager. . . . J. N. Yorke has 
assumed the duties of controller of H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMPANY CHANGES .. . 

Stauffer Chemical Company, New York, 
recently announced the election of new 
officers among whom are: James W. Ket- 
tle, vice president-finance; Tolman G. 
Everett, treasurer; Richard N. Stillman, 
controller; and Herbert A. Flodin, assistant 
controller. Before the recent merger of 
Victor Chemical Works into the Stauffer 
Chemical Company, Mr. Everett and Mr. 
Flodin were officials of Victor. 

Shell Oil Company, New York, re- 
cently announced that E. R. Mueller has 
been named assistant controller and R. B. 
Harbottle was named manager of the 
Marketing Economics Department. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES .. . 


George F. Plummer has been appointed 
vice president and general manager of 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. Mr. Plummer is a_ past 
president of the Toronto Control of Con- 
trollers Institute. . . . Bjarne R. Eng, 
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MR. PLUMMER 


controller, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., was named vice president also, 
. . . Edward Garside has assumed the 
responsibilities of vice president and sec- 
retary of N. Slater Company Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Mr. Garside 
is currently serving as president of the 
Hamilton Control of Controllers Institute. 


SPEAKERS ... 


L. Keith Goodrich, vice president and 
treasurer, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, recently participated as 
a panelist at one of the sessions of the 
Magazine Publishers Association’s annual 
fall conference, the subject of which was 
“Appraising the General Economic Out- 
look.” . . . T. G. Redman, comptroller, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, III., will be a 
speaker at the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives to be held in Atlanta, Ga., 


MR. GARSIDE 


on January 5, 1960. . . . George Wach- 
holz, controller, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn., ad- 
dressed a meeting of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the subject of ‘The 
Function of Controllership in America” 
held on October 14 in Hamburg, West 
Germany. 

Charles H. Rodgers, vice president, 
Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn., co-chaired the American 
Management Association Workshop Semi- 
nar on “Appraising the Company and Its 
Performance” held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, November 2-4. . . . Among 
the speakers on ‘‘Profit Planning With 
Budgetary Control’’ at the Orientation 
Seminar of AMA on November 30-De- 
cember 4, was George F. Braeutigam, 
controller, Haughton Elevator Co. Divi- 
sion, Toledo Scale Corp., Toledo, Ohio. _ 

Dr. Carman Blough, CPA, director of 
Research of AICPA, will cover “Depre- 
ciation” as a subheading, in a general dis- 
cussion of ‘“Tax Deductions of Investment 
in Fixed Assets’ at the December 3 
meeting of the Tax Society of New York 
University. 


RETIREMENTS .. . 


A. G. Haselbauer, a senior vice presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., retired recently after 47 years 
in the banking field, 43 of which were 
with Marine. 
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Approximately half of America’s manu- 
facturing companies employing more than 
1,000 persons have some type of sever- 
ance pay arrangement for employes whose 
service is terminated at the request of 
management, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reports in a recent study. 

However, the prevalence of the practice 
is shown to differ widely from industry to 
industry. Among a group of seven indus- 
tries, estimates of the maximum propor- 
tion of the larger companies having sev- 
erance pay plans range from 94 per cent 
in the rubber industry, at the top of the 
list, to 56 per cent in textiles, at the bot- 
tom. Furthermore, severance pay becomes 
more common as company size increases, 
although there are marked differences in 
this relationship among the seven indus- 
tries studied. 

In nearly all severance pay plans, among 
the 259 companies which provided data, 
the amount an employe receives is based 
on his length of service at the time he is 
terminated. An employe with only one 
year's tenure whose service is terminated 
because of lack of work is most likely to 
receive a week’s pay as a severance allow- 
ance. If he has five years’ service, a month's 
pay is the median benefit; an employe 
with ten years’ service would most likely 
receive eight to ten weeks’ pay. 

The general picture of the amount of 
severance pay for long-service employes is 
more complex, the NICB finds. If an em- 
ploye has 15 years of service or more at 
termination, one third of the plans studied 
provide a month’s pay or less; another 
third give a week's pay or more for each 
year of service, and the other third fall 
between these two extremes. 

Almost one fourth of the plans studied 
are geared primarily to the needs of the 
short-service employe, and usually do not 
increase the size of the benefit for service 

after five years. Apparently these plans 
are designed with the idea that long-serv- 
ice employes are not likely to be termi- 
nated; in the few instances where they 
are, the company will handle the problem 
on a case-by-case basis. In the butk of the 
plans, however, an employe with long 
service receives appreciably larger benefits 
than one with only a few years of service 
at termination. 

A little less than 10 per cent of the 
plans studied take special recognition of 
the disadvantages an older worker faces in 
finding new employment, and are geared 
in some manner to the age of the termi- 
nated employe. Although there is consid- 
erable variation among these plans in 
which age has a role, as a group they pro- 
vide higher maximum benefits on the 
average than any other type of plan. They 
are particularly prevalent in the oil in- 
dustry, the study notes. 
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Severance Pay Arrangements Studied 


Slightly more than 10 per cent of the 
plans give each employe an identical num- 
ber of weeks’ pay on termination, disre- 
garding length of service and age. Hence, 
in these plans the size of the severance 
benefit depends entirely on differences in 
employe earnings. 

Among the 259 manufacturing com- 
panies with severance pay which coop- 
erated in the study, 40 per cent provide 
severance pay for everyone in the com- 
pany, although nearly one third of these 
companies have separate plans for hourly 
and salaried employes. More than 35 per 
cent of the companies have a plan for 
salaried employes only, while almost 25 
per cent limit the benefit to hourly em- 
ployes. 

However, there are marked differences 
in the scope of the plans in the various 
industries studied. For example, a rela- 
tively high proportion of the durable 
goods manufacturers have a plan for sal- 
aried employes only, while in nondurables 
a relatively high proportion have plans for 
everyone in the company. 

Generally, the Conference Board finds, 
the severance pay benefit is designed for 
an employe whose service is terminated at 
the initiative of the company because of 
factors inherent in the work situation such 
as a general lack of work, technological 
change, or the shutdown of an operation. 
However, an important group of plans 
negotiated with unions provides the bene- 
fit only if a plant or major department is 
closed permanently, while another large 
group of plans (bargained and nonbar- 
gained alike) gives severance pay to em- 
ployes who cannot handle their jobs be- 
cause of personal limitations. 
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Investment Club Setup 


Determines Income Tax Status 


MALL INVESTORS who form an “‘invest- 

ment club” must watch out for its 
federal income tax status, according to 
Commerce Clearing House. While invest- 
ment clubs are frequently social groups of 
neighbors or friends, they are organized 
for profit. Thus they cannot be exempt 
from the income tax; their tax liabilities 
depend upon the form of organization the 
members choose. 

An investment club could be either an 
association taxable as a corporation, a 
joint venture taxable as a partnership, or 
a formal partnership. Less likely, it could 
be a mere agency. Each classification would 
affect the tax liability of the club itself 
and its members in a different manner. 

If it is an association, it would be taxed 
twice on the income, including gains on 
sales. First the association would be taxed 
at corporate rates. Secondly, the members 
would be taxed individually when the 
gains and profits are distributed to them. 

If the club is treated as a joint venture 
for tax purposes, the individual members 
are taxed when the income is earned by 
the club, regardless of the time of dis- 
tribution. The same result follows if the 
club is organized as a partnership. 
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These are the only two alternatives— 
partnership or corporation—even though 
the club is called by neither name. For 
federal income tax purposes, an invest- 
ment club is usually one or the other, de- 
pending on its mode of operation and the 
wording of its articles of agreement. 

Where the members are in compara- 
tively high income tax brackets, it would 
be advantageous for the investment club 
to be taxed as a corporation. If the mem- 
bers are certain they want this status, it 
can be assured by incorporation under a 
state law. Such a step, however, should 
not be taken without consideration of all 
the other factors which may be involved. 
These include SEC requirements for reg- 
istration, compliance with state blue sky 
laws, payment of state charter fees, fran- 
chise taxes, filing of periodic reports and 
a federal stamp tax on issuance of any 
shares to members. 

Tax brackets of individual members 
may be an all-important factor in deciding 
which is the best form of organization for 
an investment club. As an example, CCH 
takes a club with ten members, dividend 
income of $3,000 and another $3,000 in 
capital gains. 

Comparisons of federal income tax un- 
der both the ‘‘partnership” and “‘corpora- 
tion” forms in various tax brackets are 
computed as follows: 


Members’ top tax brackets 
Partnership Tax (total for ten members) 
Corporation Tax (tetal corporation and members’ tax) 


In the table, each member of a part- 
nership club would be taxed on $250 of 
dividend income (after the $50 exclu- 
sion) and on $150 of long-term capital 
gain. A corporation club would pay a cur- 
rent tax at 30 per cent of the $450 in div- 





idends received (after deducting $2,550, 
or the 85 per cent allowed) and at 25 per 
cent of long-term capital gain. These two 
amounts total $885, reflected in all ten 
stockholders’ interests, regardless of their 
individual tax brackets. 

Then the member stockholders, on lig- 
uidation of the remaining $5,115 of earn- 
ings, would pay an additional capital gains 
tax of up to 25 per cent depending on 
their individual tax brackets. The CCH 
tax table shows that where club members 
are in the 30 per cent tax bracket, the total 
tax burden, if the club were taxed as a 
corporation, would be about 50 per cent 
higher than if taxed as a partnership. 

At about the 43 per cent bracket the 
members might decide that it would be 
better to operate the club as an association 
(corporation) subject to the $885 cor- 
porate tax, pay no tax themselves, and 
perhaps even consider paying into the club 
the amount of tax they would be required 
to pay if they were treated as partners. 

This would give the club $745 for in- 
vestment, and the possibilities of profit on 
this additional investment might more 
than offset the $335 excess of over-all 
eventual tax burden which corporate status 
might incur. The over-all eventual tax dif- 
ference is even less in the 50 per cent tax 
bracket and aang disappears in the 
59 per cent bracket. In the 62 per cent 
bracket, it is definitely advantageous to be 
taxed as a corporation. 

For most investment clubs the partner- 
ship status is probably better. To insure 





30% 43% 50% 59% 62% 
$1,100 $1,630 $1,900 $2,120 $2,200 
1,655 1,985 2,165 2,165 2,165 





this result, the wording of the club’s op- 
erating agreement is important. Some for- 
malities required by states might be 
avoided if the members simply set up a 
constitution and bylaws, rather than a 
formal partnership agreement. 


Sales Taxes Best Source of Income in 29 States 


State revenue from sales taxes reached 
$3.7 billion in fiscal 1959, almost one 
fourth of all state tax collections, accord- 
ing to Commerce Clearing House. 

Of the 33 states which levy a sales tax, 
29 found it their most productive single 
tax source, yielding generally about one 
third of their total tax revenue. Wash- 
ington collected 58 per cent of its total 
tax revenue from its sales tax, now the 
highest in the nation since the boost to 
four per cent in April 1959. 

Figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census for the year ended June 30, 1959 
showed that in only four sales tax states 
did other tax sources yield more: Louisi- 
ana (severance), Maryland and North 
Carolina (income), and Oklahoma (gaso- 
line). 






Among the 20 states which do not de- 
pend on sales taxes as their major revenue 
source, 13 relied chiefly on income taxes, 
four depended on gas tax, two on sever- 
ance taxes and one on motor vehicle li- 
cense taxes. New York and Oregon 
counted on collections from state income 
taxes for more money than all other taxes 
combined, accounting for 52 per cent and 
53 per cent, respectively. 

Other states which collected a third or 
more of their tax from a single source 
were: Sales tax—Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, and West Virginia; 
income tax—Alaska, Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin; gasoline tax—Nebraska. 
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ost of the 285 companies surveyed 
M recently by Dun’s Review and Mod- 
em Industry expect to mechanize office 
operations with electronic computers, ac- 
counting machines, punched-tape type- 
writers, and tabulating equipment within 
five years. With this mechanization will 
come a need for basic reorganization. 

Many companies already have set up 
service centers where source data are pro- 
duced for the use of all departments; and 
more companies report they are centraliz- 
ing such office services as filing, steno- 
graphic transcription, duplicating, and 
mailing. As a result, new titles such as 
office services manager and office facilities 
director are appearing increasingly. Spe- 
cialists trained to operate the new equip- 
ment and analyze the data it produces are 
in great demand. 

But the elimination of routine, repeti- 
tive clerical tasks through automation will 
not mean any substantial reduction in the 
number of office personnel industry will 
require. On the contrary, two thirds of 
the manufacturers surveyed expect their 
office workforces to be larger in 1965 
than they are today. The expected in- 
creases range from 2 per cent to 200 per 
cent and average 10 per cent in most in- 
dustries. However, without the new auto- 
matic systems, these increases would be 
considerably higher. 

More than two out of three of the com- 
panies surveyed admit to having major 
problems in their present office set-ups. 





Paperwork Mounting; Automation in the Cards 


Many complain that they are stymied by 
outdated methods and equipment. Others 
say their primary problem is in trying to 


Contval Gusteies Ness oie k.vdiccacasnaes 


keep up with management's demands for | 


more and fresher information. In 41 per 
cent of the companies, paperwork actually 
is growing faster than sales volume. 

Another 45 per cent of the manufac- 
turers say clerical productivity in their 
companies is unsatisfactory. The survey 
respondents claim that office workers to- 
day tend to do only the minimum amount 
of work required and resist changes in 
systems and procedures. Most companies 
are trying to boost clerical output by de- 
veloping work standards and improving 
training and supervision. 

Some office executives say top manage- 
ment is to blame for the current state of 
affairs because it has not paid enough at- 
tention to the office and does not realize 
the cost of the many reports it demands. 
Others say they themselves are just too 
busy with day-to-day work to stop and 
improve their systems and procedures. 

Even those companies which have in- 
stalled automated equipment and systems 
have unsolved problems. Nearly a third 
of the companies report that the new 
equipment has not saved as much money 
or performed its job as well as was ex- 
pected. And half the survey respondents 
complain that office equipment salesmen 
oversell their products, have little knowl- 
edge of office systems, and do not provide 
adequate service. 


Trend Shows More Informative Annual Reports 


Annual reports to stockholders continue 
to become more complete, informative, 
and readable, according to the latest study 
of corporate financial reporting practices 
conducted by the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. 

The detailed study, ““Accounting Trends 
and Techniques,” shows that more than 
two thirds of 600 leading industrial cor- 
porations make it a practice to provide 
stockholders with easy-to-read summaries 
of the year’s operational results. Ten years 
ago only about one third of the companies 
used the now popular “Results at a 
Glance” or “Year in Review’ type of 
presentation. 

Not only do most of the annual reports 
give stockholders distilled information on 
such important items as earnings-per-share, 
gross sales, and dividend payouts, but they 
also provide comparisons for these and 
other key figures from previous years. 
This year’s study revealed that over 85 
per cent of the companies presented com- 
parative data for ease of stockholder refer- 
ence. Only 41 per cent followed this prac- 
tice when the first AICPA study of annual 
reports was launched in 1946. 

The trend, over the past decade, toward 
more complete annual. reports is clearly 
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indicated in these findings of the 1959 
survey: 


247 of the companies gave a detailed 
explanation of the nature of their capital 
surplus as against 70 in 1948. 

93 companies gave full details on their 
long-term lease arrangements (16 com- 
panies did this in 1948). 

265 of the company reports were ex- 
panded to give additional financial infor- 
mation by the inclusion of audited infor- 
mational schedules. Additional audited 
schedules appeared in only 117 of the 
1948 reports surveyed. 


A casualty in the stockholder-minded 
era of annual report writing is the tradi- 
tional title “profit and loss statement.’’ It 
has almost disappeared from accounting 
terminology, with only 35 of the com- 
panies studied still using the old-fash- 
ioned designation as compared with 236 
in 1946. Titles such as “income state- 
ment” and “statement of earnings’’ are 
now in vogue. The term “‘balance sheet,” 
while still the most common, has lost 
ground to such expressions as ‘‘statement 
of financial position” or “statement of 
financial condition.” 


| Controller, The 
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A New System for Legal Documents 


V. D. HANNA, Controller, Wolverine Tube Division, Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 


B* ITS VERY NAME, one would think a 
“legal document” is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of a company’s legal depart- 
ment or a corporate secretary, if such a 
position exists. This is not the case at 
Calumet & Hecla’s Wolverine Tube Divi- 
sion. When it was decided to revamp the 
division’s whole legal documents proce- 
dure, the Controller’s Department was put 
in charge of the reorganization. 

A management study showed that over 
200 documents legally binding the com- 
pany in one way or another were spread 
throughout the organization. Some were 
filed in the legal department; some were 
already in the office of the controller. 
Others were kept by the Sales Depart- 
ment or Purchasing. A sharp upturn in 
sales and expansion of production facil- 
ities promised further proliferation. 

A centralized system was a necessity. 
The Controller’s Office was placed in 
charge of the reorganization because Wol- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER 
ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 


B.S., C.P.A., 38, ten years administrative ac- 
counting officer of national multiplant manu- 
facturers, five years public accounting. Extensive 
experience in management reports, budgeting 
and planning, cost controls, government con- 
tract accounting, and procedures. Will relocate. 
Box 2416. 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER 
Qualified to control all financial operations. 
Broad multiplant national company experience 
in costs, controls, budgets, systems, EDP, taxes, 
government contracts. Desires challenging op- 
portunity. College, CPA, 41, family. Employed 
six years top management; not satisfied with 
potential. Member CIA. Will relocate. Box 
2418. 


TAX DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR 
CPA, 33, five years public accounting with 
large national firm. Past six years assistant to 
tax manager of large multiplant company. 
Heavy corporate tax experience, all federal, 
state and local returns, audits by IRS, tax plan- 
ning and research. Box 2419. 


verine felt a majority of the documents 
contained financial obligations that put 
them in the realm of the controller’s op- 
erations. 


TWO-PART PROGRAM NECESSARY 


A preliminary survey showed that a 
two-part program was necessary: 


1. A central file was required to con- 
tain all documents that ‘needed legal in- 
terpretation or involved contractual ob- 
ligation.” This includes deeds, license 
agreements, leases and rentals, agreements 
for use of processes and equipment, and 
purchase and sales contracts that are ef- 
fective for more than a year from the date 
of issue. Patents are excluded as not being 
germane to the program. 

2. An abstraction program was neces- 
sary so that summaries of all documents 
would be easily available to personnel 
concerned. 


PUTTING THE PROGRAM 
IN OPERATION 

The assistant controller was placed in 
charge of putting the program into opera- 
tion. He took an inventory of all legal 
documentation that was outstanding. What 
was considered pertinent was put into the 
controller’s safe which became the central 
file. If anyone removes an original docu- 
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CONTROLLER-TREASURER 
Twenty years’ financial, accounting and admin- 
istrative experience in multiplant and multi- 
corporation operations. Background includes 
heavy experience in all phases corporate ac- 
counting, finance, taxes, budgets and budgetary 
controls, cost reduction, sales forecasting and 
systems and procedures. Heavy credit experi- 
ence with jobber and wholesaler outlets. Con- 
solidated statements, management reports, 
profit-planning. Thorough background in IBM 
and other machine-accounting systems. Will re- 
locate. Box 2420. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITION ON 
CONTROLLER’S OR TREASURER’S 
STAFF 


Eight years’ public and private accounting ex- 
perience. Currently employed by national multi- 
plant manufacturer. Versed in preparation of 
financial reports, budgets, estimates, taxes; au- 


diting; accounting systems. CPA (N.Y.), 
B.B.A. Age 30. Box 2421. 
CONTROLLER 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 
B.S., M.B.A., 25 years’ diversified experience, 
15 years at executive level. Extensive experience 
in administration, costs, budgets, forecasting, 
profit planning and systems. Recent experience 
with large-scale computer. Box 2422. 
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ment, he signs a ticket indicating who has 
the document and when it is scheduled 
for return. The ticket is put in the place 
of the document. Periodic checks are made 
to ensure that documents are returned on 
schedule. 

The centralization has resulted in a 
great deal of time-saving; valuable man- 
hours are not wasted in what was often a 
fruitless search for a specific document. 


THE ABSTRACTION PROGRAM 


Of equal importance to centralization 
is the abstraction program. Many employes 
do not know the exact legal and financial 
obligations of a company in the very area 
for which they are responsible because 
they find the terminology of legal docu- 
ments too complex. 

To avert this situation, all legal docu- 
ments are abstracted and distributed on 
a need-to-know basis. Extreme care is 
given to the abstraction because changing 
a word or phrase can drastically alter a 
contractual meaning. 

The decision as to who receives the 
summaries is the Controller's Department's 
except for those copies of all dhetrscaul 
that go automatically to the division man- 
ager, the corporate office and the corpo- 
rate legal department. 


PREPARATION OF ABSTRACTS 
All legal documents abstracted include 
the following information: 


. Name of other party 
Date of contract 
. Subject matter of contract 
Obligation of Calumet & Hecla 
Obligation of other party 
. Termination date 
. Provisions for earlier termination 

8. Any modifications, amendments, in- 
terpretations, etc. 

To insure that the program remains on 
a formalized basis, all rules were made 
part of the Divisional Management Pro- 
cedures Manual. 


NA RW Ne 


| 
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CONTROLLER-TREASURER 


Seeking position of controller or financial of- 
ficer. Twelve years public accounting—national 
firm, five years controller multiplant industrial 
organization, coordinating accounting, reports 
to top management, financial and administrative 
management, budgets, production costs. CPA 
and attorney. Will relocate. Box 2423. 


CONTROLLER 

ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 
CPA, 20 years’ public and private accounting 
experience in multiplant operations in out- 
standing companies. Controllership duties, su- 
petvision, corporate administration, IBM, 
budgets, systems and procedures, cost systems, 
statements, etc. Proven ability and progress. 
Presently employed. Age 39. Box 2424. 





NOTE: THE ConTROLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, rejert or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 
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SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX 









The following index of articles and other materials which have been presented in the columns of THE CONTROLLER in the twelve issues published 
during 1959 is presented with the thought that it will facilitate reference and make the material quickly available for study. 


Accounting: 
Basic cost accounting for managerial control, 
Arthur, May 228 
Broader CPA education urged, June 296 
Conference in Tulsa, April 196 
Current trends in depreciation accounting, 
Staub, Oct. 458 
Insufficient depreciation and inflation—what 
can be done about it, Peloubet, Mar. 112 
Mark-sense cards for labor and material dis- 
tribution, Pennington, June 268 
National Association of Accountants—elec- 
tion of officers, July 335 
Outlook still good for accounting graduates, 
July 333 
Reporting of taxes in annual reports, Kull, 
Nov. 506 
SEC clarifies position on independence of 
certifying accounts, Feb. 94 
Simplified standard cost system for a contin- 
uous process operation, April 174 
Speaker chides accountants for unwittingly 
“misleading’’ management, Jan. 32 
Active markets change retirement funds invest- 
ment patterns, Oct. 492 
American-Standard’s cost-cutting forms control 
program, Teichgraber, Feb. 74 
Analysis of your spending decisions, The, Tay- 
lor, April 168 
Annual reports: 
How accountants can help improve corporate 
annual reports, May 255 
Reporting of taxes in annual reports, Kull, 
Nov. 506 
Trend shows more informative annual re- 
ports, Dec. 579 
Application of return on investment to product 
pricing, Edson, Oct. 464 
Area operations committee meets in Portland, 
Jan. 29 
Asher, Leslie I., elected president of NAA, 
July 335 
Aviation-Evaluation of operations by manage- 
ment (Capital Airlines, Inc.), Aug. 357 


Balance sheet forecasting, Blecke, Dec. 565 

Base-point labor distribution, Bastable, Mar. 
107 

Basic cost accounting for managerial control, 
Arthur, May 228 

Beckett, John A., named assistant director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, April 170 

Book Reviews: 

Accounting for oil and gas producers: prin- 
ciples, procedures, and controls, Smith and 
Brock, Aug. 378 

Appraising executive 
(Griffin), April 190 

Auditing: a CPA review manual, Newman, 
Jan. 35 

Budgeting—principles and practice, Heiser 
(Sord), June 290 

Business budgeting, Sord and Welsch (Ea- 
ton), Jan. 34 

Business experience with electronic com- 
puters, Conway, Gibbons and Watts 
(Brown), Nov. 522; (Pettit), Nov. 526 

Case study on audit of self-administered 
union-industry welfare fund, AICPA, Dec. 
569 

Classification and coding techniques to facili- 
tate accounting operations, July 337 

Common stocks and business cycles, Smith, 
Nov. 527 

Cost reduction at work: a report of success- 
ful company practices, AMA, Dec. 459 


performance, Heyel 








NOTE: Titles of major articles are followed 
by names of authors. 








Credit manual of commercial laws, 1959 edi- 
tion, Jan. 34 

Defining the manager’s job, AMA, May 240 

Dynamic management decision games, Greene 
and Sisson, Dec. 568 

Economic indicators, their use in business 
forecasting, Platt, April 190 

Economics of industrial management, Rau- 
tenstrauch and Villers (Eisner), Feb. 78 

Elementary mathematical programming, Metz- 
ger, April 190 

Embattled executive, AMA, Nov. 527 

European common market and its meaning to 
the United States, CED, Aug. 37Y 

Evaluating and using business indicators: 
with special reference to the current eco- 
nomic outlook, Newgarden, ed., Aug. 379 

Executive at work; a guide to successful per- 
formance, DeArmond, July 336 

Federal budget and fiscal policy, Kimmel 
(Landman), Dec. 568 

Financial analysis for management, Lewis 
(Francis), Oct. 472 

Financial organization and management of 
business, Gerstenberg, Nov. 527 

Financing foreign operations: sources of 
capital for U.S. trade and investments, 
AMA, Sept. 429 

Guide to estate planning, Wormser, Feb. 79 

Guides to successful accounting practice, 
Isaacson, ed., June 292 

Handbook of automation computation and 
control, Grabbe, Ramo and Wooldridge, 
Jan. 35 

Ideas for management: papers and case his- 
tories presented at the 11th annual inter- 
national systems meeting, Gordon, ed., 
Aug. 378 

Incentives for executives: the Rucker plan, 
Feb. 79 

Industrial organization, Bain, Nov. 527 

Installing electronic data-processing systems, 
Canning (Curry), May 240 

Internal audit and control of facilities, ILA, 
Sept. 429 

Internal auditing, Bigg and Davies, Dec. 
569 

Investment management, Sauvain, Oct. 474 

Management of time, McCay, Sept. 428 

Management’s mission in a new society, 
Fenn, ed., July 336 

Manager selection, education and training, 
Bennett, May 240 

Men who manage, Dalton, July 336 

Montgomery's federal taxes, 37th edition, 
Jan. 35 

Professional practices in management con- 
sulting, ACME, Sept. 428 

Programming business computers, Mc- 
Cracken, Weiss and Tsai-Hwa Lee, Aug. 
378 

Purchasing for profit, AMA, April 191 

Records retention: a practical guide, Mitch- 
ell, Oct. 474 

Repairs vs. capital expenditures, Wriggins 
and Gordon, April 191 

Sale-leasebacks and leasing in real estate and 
equipment transactions, Greenfield and 
Griesinger (Lurie), Mar. 134 

Statistical forecasting for inventory control, 
Brown, Dec. 569 

Statistics, Ilersic, Nov. 527 


Technique for proper giving, Held (Wag- 
ner), Sept. 428 
Techniques of office control, AMA, Dec. 569 
United States monetary policy, Feb. 79 
Yardsticks for industrial research, Quinn, 
Dec. 569 
Break-even points that mean more in profit 
control, Wehn, July 311 
Brown, Arthur A., elected president of INCFO, 
Nov. 528 
Budgets: 
Budget organization and 
Boyle, July 316 
Budgeting, tax and insurance savings, and 
management discussed at Southern Con- 
ference of Controllers Institute, April 178 
Controllers Institute directors endorse budget- 
balancing to check inflation, July 321 
Effective budgeting means controllership in 
action, Welsch, June 265 
Happy new year: happy budgeting, Axelson, 
Jan. 1 
Processes and the critical issues of the fed- 
eral budget, Beckett, June 282 
Stans discusses 1960 budget, Mar. 138 
Variable budgets: theory and _ practice, 
Featherstone, May 220 
Business experience with electronic computers, 
Brown, Nov. 522 
Business failures analyzed by D&B, July 332 
Business index based on help-wanted ads, May 
248 


administration, 


Capital expenditures: 
Analysis of your spending decisions, Taylor, 
April 168 
Checking back, July 324 
Civil servants’ productivity up, Oct. 481 
Coffee break now an American institution, Feb. 
84 
Company jury duty policies, Oct. 470 
Complaints against unfair labor practices, May 
229 
Computer center, Cincinnati control sponsors, 
April 202 
Concentration of manufacturing holds steady, 
Nov. 539 
Control: 
American-Standard’s cost-cutting forms con- 
trol program, Teichgraber, Feb. 74 
Basic cost accounting for managerial control, 
Arthur, May 228 
Break-even points that mean more in profit 
control, Wehn, July 311 
Controller's relationship to managerial plan- 
ning, organizing and controlling, Miller, 
Dec. 552 
Information-transfer system to assist man- 
agers in planning and controlling, Oct. 
451 
Profit control and measurement through sta- 
tistical correlation, Walton, Sept. 410 
Setting goals and schedules for paperwork 
cost reduction, Knox, July 323 
Setting the stage for profit-making, Mitch- 
ell, Sept. 412 
Variable budgets; theory 
Featherstone, May 220 
Controllers: 
Communication with top management, Pelej, 
April 159 
Contribution to cost reduction, Littlefield, 
Dec. 547 
Effective budgeting means controllership in 
action, Welsch, June 265 


and practice, 
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Profile of the corporate controller, part III, 
Klingman, Feb. 59 

Relationship to managerial planning, organ- 
izing and controlling, Miller, Dec. 552 

Role in price decisions, Ammon, May 242 

Controllers Institute of America: 

Annual National Conference (28th), Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 558 

Area vice presidents, June 279 

Budgeting, tax and insurance savings, and 
management discussed at Southern Con- 
ference, April 178 

Committee chairmen, national, Nov. 523 

Controllers business show to open in Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 435 

Controllers consider evaluation at the CIA 
eastern regional conference, June 286 

Directors endorse budget-balancing to check 
inflation, July 321 

Fay, Charles Robert, 23rd president, dies, 
Aug. 393 

Hughes, J. McCall, is new chairman of the 
Board, June 278 

Midwest area operations committee session, 
CIA national and local officers meet at, 
Nov. 530 

Officers and directors, national, (pictures) 
May 239; (list) June 278 

Peirce, James L., made Institute director at 
large, June 279 

Presidents of controls, July 331; Aug. 384; 
Sept. 425 

Western regional conference at Santa Bar- 
bara, April 185; July 326 

Yoder, Roger A., elected president, June 278 

Controllers Institute Research Foundation: 

Littlefield, W. Joseph, appointed research 
director, Controllers Institute Research 
Foundation, Sept. 431 

Officers and trustees, Sept. 427 

Profile of the corporate controller, Part III, 
Klingman, Feb. 59 

Controllership Information Service: 

Allocation of fringe benefit costs, Jan. 42 

Direct costing, May 250 

Organization for EDP, July 342 

Proposed corporate acquisition—arithmetical 
method of presenting financial transac- 
tions, Feb. 90 

Small business accounting, June 298 

Some notes on executive development, Mar. 
142 

Stock transfer and dividend-paying agents, 

April 198 


Controls: 


Albany presents plaque to St. Bernadine of 
Siena College, Aug. 381 

Arizona holds Christmas party, Feb. 82 

Atlanta has fifteenth anniversary celebration, 
April 184 

Birmingham is host at joint meeting of Re- 
gion V and IX officials, Jan. 31; has fif- 
teenth anniversary, Aug. 381 

Boston holds twenty-fifth anniversary dinner, 
Aug. 383 

Chattanooga hears Van Pelt speak on man- 
agement planning and control, April 184 

Chicago has education night, June 294; has 
dinner meeting, Oct. 480 

Cincinnati sponsors computing center, April 
202 

Columbus meets to review programs and 
host pilot session of Area Operations 
Committee, Mar. 139 

Dallas has fifteenth anniversary 
May 244 

Detroit host of north central area meeting, 
prior to dinner meeting honoring R. A. 
Yoder, Nov. 531 

Dayton member presides at 21st annual Ohio 
State University Institute on Accounting, 
July 334 

Florida is host to national president Hughes, 
Mar. 141 


meeting, 





Current 





Hamilton holds tenth anniversary dinner, 
Feb. 81 

Indianapolis has 20th anniversary meeting, 
Mar. 141 

Iowa has fifteenth anniversary dinner, Aug. 
382 

Kansas City has twentieth anniversary party, 
Feb. 82 

Los Angeles presents scroll to outstanding 
accounting graduates, Mar. 141 

Memphis has tenth anniversary celebration, 
Aug. 382 

Michiana has first anniversary dinner, April 
183; officers and directors, Sept. 431 

Montreal—plans for 1960 northeastern meet- 
ing discussed, Feb. 81 

Newark has holiday party, May 245 

New Orleans hosts CIA southern conference, 
Feb. 96 

New York City has twenty-fifth anniversary 
dinner, Feb. 82; receives gavel, July 334 

Philadelphia hears J. S. Seidman at dinner 
meeting; host to eastern Area Operations 
Committee, Nov. 530 

Pittsburgh has 25th anniversary dinner meet- 
ing, Mar. 140; plans for 28th annual na- 
tional conference, Aug. 380 

Puerto Rico, C. C. Lay visits, Jan. 29 

Richmond to sponsor CIA eastern confer- 
ence, Mar. 148; presents gavels to five 
controls celebrating anniversaries, July 334 

Rocky Mountain has first anniversary dinner, 


Jan. 29 
San Francisco has industrial relations work- 
shop on _ labor/management problems, 


Mar. 140; holds sixth management work- 
shop, Aug. 385 

Seattle has fifteenth anniversary banquet, Jan. 
31 

Syracuse has fifth annual. controllership edu- 
cation forum, May 245; has presidents’ 
night, June 294; presents publications to 
Syracuse University and to Le Moyne Col- 
lege, Aug. 380 

Toledo has fifteenth anniversary dinner, Jan. 
30 

Toronto has dinner meeting to plan pro- 
grams, Mar. 139 

Washington, D. C. elects Gibbons as new 
president, Jan. 31 

Western Michigan, 15th anniversary meet- 
ing, Feb. 81 


Corporate aid to education increasing, Sept. 


436 


Corporate controller, profile of the, part III, 


Klingman, Feb. 59 


Corporate growth, planning for, Holst, Jan. 11 
Costs: 


American-Standard’s cost-cutting forms con- 
trol program, Teichgraber, Feb. 74 

Base-point labor distribution, Bastable, Mar. 
107 

Cost of pension and welfare payments, Feb. 
64 


Cutting costs of sales-order processing, New- 
man, Aug. 370 

Uniform policy set on costs defense firms 
may charge U. S., Dec. 572 

Variable budgets: theory and practice, Feath- 
erstone, May 220 

Wanted: good cost-control executives, Her- 
tan, Nov. 518 


Court reverses NLRB ban on pickets by a mi- 


nority union, Mar. 138 
trends in depreciation accounting, 
Staub, Oct. 458 


Cutting costs of sales-order processing, New- 


man, Aug. 370 


Daily report of inventory condition, Nov. 520 
Data on discretionary income, Feb. 85 
Depreciation: 


Insufficient depreciation and inflation—what 
can be done about it, Peloubet, Mar. 112 





Is the depreciation problem so serious?, Mc. 
Neill (letter), May 208 

Rate of return method of depreciation (let. 
ter), Weinwurm, June 262 

Some comments on a theory of depreciation 
consistent with decision-making, Bower, 
Mar. 120 

When is a lease a sale for tax purposes?, 
Schaff, Feb. 70 

Does big business breed ‘“‘yes” men?, June 304 


Economists back curbs on credit, June 295 
Effective administration of a marketing research 
department, Wolfe, Aug. 372 
Effective budgeting means controllership in ac. 
tion, Welsch, June 265 
Electronic data processing: 
Business experience with 
puters, Brown, Nov. 522 
EDP—found impractical for certain opera. 
tions, Jan. 28 
Estimating preparatory and conversion costs 
for EDP, Aug. 390 
Management’s role in EDP study, Nov. 524 
Mark-sense cards for labor and material dis. 
tribution, Pennington, June 268 
Numbering numbers, Tansill, Nov. 510 
Personnel, inventory and billing savings cited 
by EDP users, Oct. 470 
Embezzlement: 
Dishonesty in the purchasing department 
(letter), Sloane, Jan. 4 
Embezzlement total estimated at $1 billion, 
June 304 
Employe savings programs, Jan. 33 
Employment rise said to lag behind output 
gains, Mar. 148 
Engine rental important in jet age, April 196 
Evaluation of operations by management (Cap. 
ital Airlines), Lochiel, Goldthorpe, Smith 
and Park, Aug. 357 
Executives: 
Compensation status in 1958 according to 
AMA survey, Jan. 28 
Development programs, Feb. 95 
Does big business breed “yes” men?, June 
304 
Financial executive, more data on the, Dec. 
574 
Profile of the corporate controller, part II], 
Klingman, Feb. 59 


electronic com. 


Federal welfare and pension plans disclosure 
act, Constable, Feb. 62 
Finance subsidiary, should you set up a, Seed, 
Nov. 501 
Financial aspects of inventory control, Marge- 
son, April 164 
Financial executive, more data on, Dec. 574 
Forecasting: 
Balance sheet forecasting, Blecke, Dec. 565 
Business index based on help-wanted ads, 
May 248 
Trends in public expenditures in the next 
decade, June 295 
Fringe benefits: 
Cost of pension and welfare payments, Feb. 
64 
Employe savings programs, Jan. 33 


Gibson, Malcolm H., elected president of 
NABAC, Aug. 389 

Government aid for business research, May 249 

Government decides fiscal '58 “‘excessive prof- 
its’ exceeded $112.7 million, Feb. 83 

Growth obstacles to small business, July 338 


Hall, Sheldon F., elected president of ASCS, 
Aug. 389 

Happy new year: happy budgeting, Axelson, 
Jan. 16 

Holiday practices, March 109 

How accountants can help improve corporate 
annual reports, May 255 
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How much for research?, Jan. 15 

How to control ‘‘report-itis’, Marien, Jan. 24 

Hughes, J. McCall, elected chairman of the 
board of directors, June 278 


Increased use of board of directors seen, Sept. 

436 

Individual savings rise, Feb. 88 

Industrial relations workshop in San Francisco, 
Aug. 385 

Industry round tables scheduled for CIA An- 
nual National Conference, Sept. 426 

Inflation: 

Controllers Institute’s directors endorse 
budget-balancing to check inflation, July 
321 

Insufficient depreciation and inflation—what 
can be done about it, Peloubet, Mar. 112 

Information-transfer system to assist managers 
in planning and controlling, Roy, Oct. 451 
Insufficient depreciation and _ inflation—what 
can be done about it, Peloubet, Mar. 112 

Insurance: 

Insurance company and school helps staff 
buy homes, July 334 

Insurance protection for capital assets, Sept. 
417 

IDP speeds up records on juvenile products, 

Legassey, Sept. 432 

International business expectations, 1959, Mar 
126 
Inventory: 

Daily report of inventory condition (Fulton 
Bag), Burns, Nov. 520 

Financial aspects of inventory control, Mar- 
geson, April 164 

Physical inventory simplified, speeded at Van 
Raalte, Jan. 48 

Using IDP for inventory control, Muns, 
Feb. 66 

Investment: 

Investment club setup determines income tax 
status, Dec. 578 

Investment patterns, active markets change 
retirement funds 

Short-term investment of surplus cash, Still- 
man, Oct. 455 


Labor: 
Base-point labor distribution, Bastable, Mar. 
107 
Complaints against unfair labor practices, 
May 229 
Holiday practices, Mar. 109 
Mark-sense cards for labor and material dis- 
tribution, Pennington, June 268 
NLRB bars delaying tactics to resist unions, 
Feb. 85 
Leadership to maintain free enterprise, Allen, 
July 320 
Legal documents, a new system for, Hanna, 
Dec. 580 
Littlefield, W. Joseph, appointed research di- 
rector of Controllers Institute Research 
Foundation, Sept. 431 


Management: 

Controller’s relationship to managerial plan- 
ning, organizing and controlling, Miller, 
Dec. 552 

Effective budgeting means controllership in 
action, Welsch, June 265 

Role in EDP study, Nov. 524 

Mark-sense cards for labor and material distri- 

bution, Pennington, June 268 

Marketing: 

Effective administration of a marketing re- 
search department, Wolfe, Aug. 372 

Market research gains noted, Feb. 88 

Merriman, David D., elected president of SPA, 

July 335 

Millar, R. Visscher, elected president of NSBB, 
Aug. 389 
MIT summer program announced, Feb. 95 


NLRB bars delaying tactics to resist unions, 
Feb. 85 

New court rules on taxation of interstate com- 
merce, Reck, May 215 

“No one ever tells me anything,” Jan. 18 

Nondefense spending called “vulnerable” to 
cuts, Feb. 87 

Numbering numbers, Tansill, Nov. 510 


Obituary: 
Fay, C. Robert, twenty-third president of 
Controllers Institute, Aug. 393 
Tucker, Arthur R., founder of Controllers 
Institute, April 161; May 212 


Paperwork: 

Paperwork mounting, 
cards, Dec. 579 

Setting goals and schedules for paperwork 
cost reduction, Knox, July 323 

Peirce, James L., made Institute director at 

large, June 279 

Pension planning: 
Federal welfare and pension plans disclosure 
act, Constable, Feb. 62 
Physical inventory simplified, speeded at Van 
Raalte, Jan. 48 
Planning: 

Controller's relationship to managerial plan- 
ning, organizing and controlling, Miller, 
Dec. 552 

Planning for corporate growth, Holst, Jan. 
11 

Plumpton, Jack, elected to national board of 

directors, April 184 

Political education program announced, Mar. 
121 

Pricing your products for profit, Burke, Sept. 
407 

Problems involved in qualifying as a western 


automation in the 


hemisphere trade corporation, Friedman, 
Mar. 125 
Processes and critical issues of the federal 


budget, Beckett, June 282 
Profile of the corporate controller, Part III, 
Klingman, Feb. 59 
Profits: 
Break-even points that mean more in profit 
control, Wehn, July 311 
Control and measurement through statistical 
correlation, Walton, Sept. 410 
Setting the stage for profit-making, Mitchell, 
Sept. 412 
Promissory note from Egypt (letter), Dec. 544 
Purchasing: 
Dishonesty in the purchasing department, 
Sloane (letter), Jan. 4 


Railroad data processing, Oct. 481 
Records management conference, Feb. 95 
Reports: 
How 
24 
Reporting of taxes in annual reports, Kull, 
Nov. 506 
Should the controller govern the content of 
staff reports? Fox, May 236 
Research: 
Government aid for business research, May 
249 
How much for research, Jan. 15 
R&D budgets up 12%, Dec. 571 
Research and development expenditures rise, 
Jan. 36 
Uniform cost principles for federally spon- 
sored research, Jan. 32 
Return on investment: 
Return on what investment? Weaver, Aug. 


366 


to control “report-itis’’, Marien, Jan. 


Sales, the effect of rain on, July 338 

SEC clarifies position on independence of certi- 
fying accounts, Feb. 94 

Setting goals and schedules for paperwork cost 
reduction, Knox, July 323 





Setting the stage for profit-making, Mitchell, 
Sept. 412 

Severance pay arrangements studied, Dec. 577 

Short-term investment of surplus cash, Stillman, 
Oct. 455 

Simplified standard cost system for a continu- 
ous-process operation, Frank, April 174 

Some comments on a theory of depreciation 
consistent with decision-making, Bower, Mar. 
120 

Stans discusses 1960 budget, Mar. 138 

State revenue to rise, Feb. 83 

State tax boosts continued in 1958 sessions, 
Feb. 86 

State tax-take analyzed, May 217 

Statistical programs, principal federal, July 313 

Stockpiling idle capacity, Feb. 84 

Surveys and Studies: 
Broader CPA education urged, June 296 
Business experience with elecronic comput- 

ers, Nov. 522 
Business failures analyzed by D. & B., July 
332 

Business spending plans surveyed, Feb. 87 
Company jury duty policies, Oct. 470 
Concentration of manufacturing holds steady, 


Nov. 539 

Corporate aid to education increasing, Sept. 
436 

Does big business breed “yes’” men? June 
304 


Effect of rain on sales, July 338 

EDP found impractical for certain opera- 
tions, Jan. 28 

Employment rise said to lag behind output 
gain, Mar. 148 

Executive compensation status in 1958 ac- 
cording to AMA survey, Jan. 28 

Growth obstacles to small business, July 338 

Holiday practices, Mar. 109 

How much for research? Jan. 15 

Increased use of board of directors seen, 
Sept. 436 

Management’s role in EDP study, Nov. 524 

Outlook still good for accounting graduates, 
July 333 

Profile of the corporate controller, Part III, 
Klingman, Feb. 59 

Research and development expenditures rise, 
Jan. 36 

Time payments on time, July 332 

Trends in public expenditures in the next 
decade, June 295 

Use of company creeds grows, Jan. 33 


Taxation: 

Investment club setup determines income tax 
status, Dec. 578 

New court rules on taxation of 
commerce, Reck, May 215 

Part payment of estate tax may avert many 
forced sales, Jan. 36 

Reporting of taxes in annual reports, Kull, 
Nov. 506 

Sales taxes best source of 
states, Dec. 578 

State revenue to rise, Feb. 83 

State tax boosts continued in 1958 sessions, 
Feb. 86 

State tax-take analyzed, May 217 

State taxation of interstate commerce, Memo 
on, Dec. 570 

Tax highlights of 1958, Landman, Jan. 20 

Taxpayers in $5,000-$10,000 group pay most 
tax, Dec. 571 

Use of short tax form widened, Feb. 83 

When is a lease a sale for tax purposes? 
Schaff, Feb. 70 

White collar wilts under tax burden, Sept. 
444 

Who is the average American taxpayer? June 
284 

Time payments on time, July 332 


interstate 
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Trends in public expenditures in the next dec- 
ade, June 295 

Tucker, Arthur Ray, founder of Controllers In- 
stitute died, April 161 


Uniform cost principles for federally sponsored 


research, Jan. 32 
Uniform policy set on costs defense firms may 


charge U.S., Dec. 572 


Unions: ; 
Court reverses NLRB ban on pickets by a 


minority union, Mar. 138 


Allen, Richard N., Leadership to maintain free 
enterprise, July 320 

Ammon, A. J., Controllers’ role in price deci- 
sions, Mav 242 

Arthur, Wayne A., Basic cost accounting for 
managerial control, May 228 

Axelson, Charles F., Happy new year: happy 
budgeting, Jan. 16 


Bastable, C. W., Base-point labor distribution, 
Mar. 107 

Beckett, John A., Processes and critical issues 
of the federal budget, June 282 

Blecke, Curtis J.,. Balance sheet forecasting, 
Dec. 581 

Bower, Richard §., Some comments on a theory 
of depreciation consistent with decision- 
making, Mar. 120 

Boyle, T. P., Budget organization and adminis- 
tration, July 316 

Brown, Roger F., Business experience with 
electronic computers, Nov. 522 

Burke, John E., Pricing your products for 
profit, Sept. 407 

Burns, C. H., Daily report of inventory condi- 
tions, Nov. 520 


Constable, Robert D., Federal welfare and 
pension plans disclosure act, Feb. 62 

Curry, R. B., Installing electronic data-process- 
ing systems, Canning (book review), May 
240 


Eaton, Edward H., Business budgeting, Sord 
and Welsch (book review), Jan. 34 

Edson, Harvey O., Application of return on 
investment to product pricing, Oct. 464 

Eisner, Frederick M., Economics of industrial 
management, Rautenstrauch and _ Villers 
(book review), Feb. 78 








Management blamed for union policies, Jan. 
36 

NLRB bars delaying tactics to resist unions, 
Feb. 85 

Union funds reopen factory, Mar. 114 

Use of company creeds grows, Jan. 33 

Use of short tax form widened, Feb. 83 

Using IDP for inventory control, Muns, Feb. 
66 

Variable budgets: theory and practice, Feather- 

stone, May 220 
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Wanted: good cost-control executives, Hertan, 
Nov. 518 

Western Hemisphere trade corporation, prob. 
lems involved in qualifying as a, Friedman, 
Mar. 125 

When is a lease a sale for tax purposes? 
Schaff, Feb. 70 

White, Charles M., elected chairman of NICB, 
July 335 


Yoder, Roger A., elected president of Con. 
trollers Institute, June 278 


Lurie, Adolph G., Sale-leasebacks and leasing 
in real estate and equipment transactions 
Greenfield and Griesinger (book review), 
Mar. 134 ; 


Margeson, Charles F., Financial aspects of in- 
ventory control, April 164 

— Ray, How to control ‘“‘report-itis’’, Jan. 
2 

Miller, George Guy, The controller's relation. 
ship to managerial planning, organizing and 
controlling, Dec. 552 

Mitchell, W. Norman, Setting the stage for 
profit-making, Sept. 412 

Muns, Frank H.. Using IDP for inventory 
control, Feb. 66 


Newman, Maurice S., Cutting costs of sales. 
order processing, Aug. 370 


Park, G. E., Evaluation of operations by man- 
agement, Aug. 357 

Pelej, Joseph, Controller communication with 
top management, April 159 

Peloubet, Maurice E., Insufficient depreciation 
and inflation—what can be done about it, 
Mar. 112 

Pennington, Kermit M., Mark-sense cards for 
labor and material distribution, June 268 

Pettit, John T., Business experience with elec- 
tronic computers, Conway, Gibbons and 
Watts (book review), Nov. 526 


Reck, Paul A., New court rules on taxation 
of interstate commerce, May 215 

Roy, Herbert J. H., Information-transfer sys- 
tem to assist managers in planning and con- 
trolling, Oct. 451 


Schaff, David, When is a lease a sale for tax 
purposes? Feb. 70 

Seed, Allen H., Should you set up a finance 
subsidiary? Nov. 501 

Smith, J. H., Evaluation of operations by man- 
agement, Aug. 357 

Sord, Burnard H., Budgeting—principles and 
Practice, Heiser (book review), June 290 

Staub, Walter R., Current trends in deprecia- 
tion accounting, Oct. 458 

Stillman, R. N., Short-term investment of sur- 
plus cash, Oct. 455 


Tansill, X. Bender, Numbering numbers, Nov. 
510 

Taylor, George A., Analysis of your spending 
decisions, April 168 

Teichgraber, Walter F., American-Standard’s 
cost-cutting forms control program, Feb. 74 


Wagner, Warren S., Technique for proper 
giving. Held (book review), Sept. 428 

Walton, Horace C., Profit control and meas- 
ro guaee through statistical correlation, Sept. 

1 

Weaver, James B., Return on what investment? 
Aug. 366 

Wehn, Wilbert C., Break-even points that 
mean more in profit control, July 311 

Welsch, Glenn A., Effective budgeting means 
controllership in action, June 265 

Wolfe, Harry Deane, Effective administration 
of a marketing research department, Aug. 
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HOW IAS TRAINING MEETS INDIVID 


Each IAS training program is “tailored to fit” 
the needs of the individual. This is accomplished through the IAS 
elective plan embracing 240 comprehensive study assignments, 
covering a wide range of accounting and management subjects. 


AL EDS 


e After general accounting principles have been 
mastered (40 assignments), each IAS Diploma 
Course student selects the 50 elective assignments 


; ‘hich will be of greatest immediate benefit. 
The IAS electives currently available scat itl al 
(with the number of comprehensive 
study assignments indicated) are: 


Later, under the famed IAS Life Scholarship 
Privilege granted without charge to graduates of 
the 90-assignment IAS Diploma Course, the addi- 


Basic Auditing (10) tional 150 elective assignments are made available, 


Public Auditing (20) 
Internal Auditing (20) 

Basic Cost Accounting (10) 
Advanced Cost Accounting (20) 
Corporation Accounting (10) 
Corporation Finance (10) 
Business Statistics (10) 
Management Control (20) 

, Economics (10) 

Office Management (20) 
Accounting Law (10) 
Federal Income Tax (10) 
CPA Coaching (20) 


one elective at a time. 

With such a broad curriculum at his command, 
the IAS student can progress directly to his short- 
term training or job objective, and can then broaden 
his knowledge of accounting and management 
through study of additional ad- 








vanced electives, as the need arises 


in his business career. 


The school’s 24-page Catalogue A 
is available free upon request. 
Address your card or letter to the 
Secretary, IAS ... 





INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS 


SOCIETY, INCORPORATED 


A Correspondence School Since 1903 
209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD °* CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


IAS IS AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL, ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION OF THE NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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If your firm is ‘‘average-size’:..all you need to 
mechanize your accounting is one girl and 
the Royal MCBee General Records Poster! 
The girl requires no special training...the 
Poster imposes no burdensome expense 


Get the important benefits of machine bookkeeping at low cost! The 
Royal McBee General Records Poster handles your payroll, accounts 
payable, accounts receivable, general ledger, inventory—without the need 
for skilled operators. Anyone can use it! You post all associated records 
simultaneously with one entry. You get accurate register of all postings 
to all records; elimination of transcription errors; instant flexibility to 
changing office routines; complete adaptability to centralized or decen- 
tralized operations. And all at a remarkably modest investment. Your 
nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Representative will be happy to 
demonstrate. Call him, or write Royal McBee Corporation, Data Process- 
ing Division, Post Chester, New York for brochure S-533. 





















ROYAL M°BEE * data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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Introducing the 
Recordak Portable 


Microfilmer 











READY TO Here at last is a wonderfully capa- 
TRAVEL OR ble microfilmer that weighs less 
STAY PUT! than an office typewriter—just 24 
lbs. Take the Recordak Portable 





wherever the work is—from office to office . . . 
plant to plant .. . city to city. 

Simple for anyone to operate. Just plug it in 
and you’re ready to take pictures. Many unu- 
sual features—for example, who would imagine 
that two rolls of film could be exposed 
simultaneously in so trim a microfilmer? 


* cme” @® ° 
ee 4 
=RECORDERK’ : 

(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Compeny) E 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 32nd year 


Just feed documents into new Recordak Portable and they’re photographed and returned in sequence 







New Portable opens door for even the 
smallest concerns to enjoy all the short cuts 
and protection which microfilming alone pro- 
vides. At the same time, larger firms will find 
the new Recordak Portable a valuable ad- 
junct to present microfilmers. Or use several 
Portables in decentralized microfilming. 
Mail coupon today for free booklet giving 
full details. 
os eeeeeeees MAIL COUPON TODAY: * °° pong 
RECORDAK CORPORATION w= 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send free booklét giving details 
on new Recordak Portable Microfilmer 





Name 





Position 





Company. 
Street 
City 








State. 
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LEASE PLAN INTERNATIONAL corr. 
Announces 











For the Fleet User of Passenger Cars, 
Trucks, Tractors, Trailers and Other Equipment. 


WE WILL REDUCE YOUR COSTS — BECAUSE: 


RATES ARE THE VEI 


HAS OVER 10,000 


MARKETS USED | 





HAS NO EXTRAS 





LEASE PLAN INTERNATIONAL is a publicly owned corporation . . . fast becoming the largest fleet lessor in the nation. 
Among our clients are: AIR REDUCTION CO., INC.; DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC.; GENERAL ELECTRIC; 
LIEBMANN BREWERIES, INC.; PEPSI-COLA; F. & M. SCHAEFER BREWING COMPANY; and WHITE ROCK CORPORATION. 










LPI offers a choice of 4 different plans: 





tT" ‘SSI | a b had fad BE 


@ FINANCE LEASING f 2 eae 

@ LEASING WITH MAINTENANCE oe ls as | Fo 
@ CONTRACT CARRIER OPERATIONS he 

@ PURCHASING AND MARKETING SERVICE 












Your inquiry is invited. 





LEASING PROGRAMS FOR INDUSTRY 


thanks to 


XEROGRAPHY... 


“Delta’s DC-8 Program Got a Real Assist.” 


C. E. WOOLMAN, President and 
General Manager, Delta Air Lines 


Delta Air Lines Saves *58,000 Yearly 


REPRODUCING DC.-8 Jet training and maintenance manuals « projection slides 


parts lists + engineering drawings + work schedules + forms + standard practices 


Delta Air Lines, first in its industry 
to see the economic possibilities of 
xerography, in 1952, has added an- 
other $12,000 to an already impres- 
sive annual xerographic saving of 
$46,000. 

Delta’s DC-8 jet program got a real 
assist from the use of xerography in 
launching its Royal Jer Service be- 


Xerography copies any- 
thing written, printed, 
typed, or drawn « En- 
larged, reduced, or same 
size * Copies onto all 
kinds of duplicating 
masters...metal, paper, 
spirit, translucent * Cop- 
ies line art or halftones 


tween New York and Atlanta in Sep- 
tember and to Chicago-Atlanta-Mi- 
ami in October, with even more DC-8 
service this fall to Detroit, Dallas, 
and New Orleans. Delta is spending 
80 million dollars on its jetliner fleet 
of the famed Douglas DC-8’s and 
Convair 880’s. 

The use of XeroX® copying equip- 
ment in setting up Delta’s DC-8 op- 
erations covered the reproduction of 
maintenance manuals, familiarization 
booklets, training courses, and engi- 
neering drawings. 

Xerography is a clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic process that copies onto 
ordinary paper, offset paper masters, 
or vellum intermediates for use in 
diazo-type machines. 

At Delta, XeroX copying equip- 
ment is used mainly for the prepara- 


tion of offset paper masters from 
which multiple copies are quickly run 
off on offset duplicators. 

Xerography can help you, too. 

Write for proof-of-performance 
folders showing how firms of all kinds 
and sizes are speeding paperwork du- 
plicating and saving thousands of dol- 
lars yearly by xerography. HALotp 
XEROX INc., 59-132X Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





THESE HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS are 
produced by the American Coffee 
Company, Inc., a leader in its field. 


FRED HVIZDALEK, CON- 
TROLLER of the Ameri- 
can Coffee Company, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM offers profit-building speed 
and accuracy for any size accounting department. 


“Our Calional System 
saves us °*10,000 a year... 


repays 75% of investment every 12 months 


“‘We’ve used various National Account- 
ing Machines for the past decade,” 
writes Fred Hvizdalek, Controller of 
the American Coffee Company, Inc. 
“Their outstanding performance prove 
to us that they are the most efficient 
accounting machines available. 
‘“‘Nationals’ speed, accuracy and ver- 
satility will modernize any accounting 
department. We use them for all ac- 
counting jobs—voucher-checks, ac- 
counts receivable and payable and 
payroll—from original media to gen- 
eral ledger and the preparation of fi- 
nancial statements. In fact, all manual 
operations involving tabulation of fig- 
ures have been converted to integrated, 


1? 


—The American Coffee Company, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


mechanical processing by our Nation- 
als. And Nationals do these jobs faster, 
more accurately and at lower payroll 
costs! 

“We recommend the National Sys- 
tem to any concern interested in 
cutting overhead and increasing book- 
keeping efficiency. Our National Sys- 
tem saves us $10,500 a year... repays 
75% of investment every 12 months.” 


Ce ee 
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Controller 
The American Coffee Company, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


8437 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly 

through savings, then 1884 
continue to return a National 
regular yearly profit. 7: — 
National's world-wide J 
service organization YEARS 
will protect this profit. 1958 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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